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THE HON. IGNATIUS DONNELLY. 
A PurenocrarH FROM A PersonaL EXxaMINaTION. 
BY ALBERT ZIMMERMAN. 


A man who has occupied a very unique position in life, 
playing many parts with originality to an audience compris- 
ing the whole of human civilization, very naturally arouses 
a legitimate curiosity as to his personality. This is true as 
to the majority of people of reflective intelligence, whether 
they are familiar with the science of reading character or 
not; but the interest in a great public man is naturally 
keenest among students of human nature on phrenological 
lines. Therefore, to the latter class particularly, a study of 
the Hon. Ignatius Donnelly should prove of exceptional 
value. He has been a successful lawyer, farmer, teacher, 
lecturer, orator, statesman, reformer, and writer, so that 
the phrenologist who knew anything of the man in advance, 
from reading or hearsay, would expect to find a form of 
brain suggesting versatility of talent ; and indeed such is 
the case. 

Mr. Donnelly’s head measures 22} inches around the 
base, but as the central developments in the rear portion 
are rather short, this measurement alone does not justly 
gauge his intellectual power, since the intellect is located 
forward of the ears. The bony system is relatively rather 
weak, and there are other indications of a remarkable thin- 
ness of the skull, which shows that the volume of brain is 
considerably above the average. From one auditory open- 
ing over the top head to the other, the distance is 14} 
inches. 

His temperament is cerebro-vital, or that combination of 
brain and body in which there is unusual brilliancy of mind, 
supported by a vigorous constitution, and where every 
bodily and mental function is capable of being exercised to 
the highest pitch for prolonged periods without exhaustion. 
Each temperament gives to the intellect a peculiar bias or 
inclination to work in certain directions. Thus, in the 
present subject, as the vital or nutritive organs, which give 
plumpness to the body, predominate, together with a large 
and active brain, the mind naturally turns to questions re- 
lating to social and economic conditions—in a word, every- 
thing relating to pragtical life. 

Mr. Donnelly is five feet seven inches in height. He has 
blue eyes and wavy brown hair. The fulness of face and 
body, sloping shoulders, relatively small hands, and espe- 
cially tapering fingers, bespeak femininity and responsive- 
ness ; intuition, sentiment in the direction of art and poetry, 
and a kind of prophetic inspiration, also fertility of imagina- 
tion. The musical faculty is not strong, and when told of 
this peculiarity, he said to the writer that he could hardly 
distinguish ‘‘ Home, Sweet Home” from “Old Hundred.” 
However, so far as temperamental responsiveness and in- 
tuitive appreciation of human nature are concerned, he is 
in touch with the great symphony of life and love as ex- 
pressed in the heroic deeds of men and women, and possibly 
he enjoys the mystic “music of the spheres,” to which the 
ears of ordinary mortals are supposed to be forever deaf. 

As his Destructiveness is small and his reason capacious, 
he naturally thinks that “the pen is mightier than the 
sword.” 
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He would shrink from inflicting physical pain unless 
compelled to do so, however much sarcasm he may use in 
flaying human pride and vanity. The public rostrum is 
more congenial to him than standing behind a bargain count- 
er or manipulating the saw and hammer in the workshop. 

There is a particular fulness of the brain at the nape of 
the neck, and the lips are also full; consequently his affec- 
tion for woman is strong. He worships at her shrine, and 
is quite willing to defend her against all unjust encroach- 
ments. This form of back-head and an underlying current 
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of will-power manifest in the face, declare him to be mas- 
culine, positive, and determined in his convictions, and a 
veritable cyclone of force when opposed. 

With the large frontal brain-lobes, measuring 52 inches 
from the opening of the ear, and a moderate development 
of Inhabitiveness, he will care little for any particular place 
of abode, but he will appreciate domestic comforts, the com- 
pany of a wife, a well-stocked library, and the haven of rest 
a good home affords for a meditative mind. Approbative- 
ness is the ruling sentiment in the crown. He desires to 
stand well in the estimation of others, and is decidedly am- 
bitious. In the upper side-head there is a deficiency of 
Cautiousness, and farther down of Secretiveness, hence he 
is bold, fearless, and outspoken, and, under the stimulus of 
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applause, liable to step out of the humdrum ruts of common 
life. 

Continuity is only moderate, and in this combination of 
faculties is very influential in determining the bent of the 
mind. He can change his tactics in attack or defence as 
readily as the drilled soldier can “about face,” and he does 
not regret that circumstances frequently require it. 

Self-esteem is only averaye, while his temperament is 
very genial, which causes him to shake everybody by the 
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hand instead of standing at a distance to bid them welcome. 
Firmness is large. He has decided convictions of his own 
and is persistent in their promulgation. Conscientiousness 
is well developed, but Order is deficient. He loves justice 
and fair play, but the method by which they are often 
interpreted seems to him too rigid. He does not favor 
shielding the unjust and oppressing the just. He sympa- 
thizes with the unfortunate, and says of human virtues, 
“the greatest of these is charity.” 

The sense of human nature is especially influential, and 
the compression of the eyelids shows its activity. It indi- 
cates to him the latitude and longitude on the sea of human 
character, as the mariner’s compass guides the sailor on the 
vast, briny deep. 

In his intellect are contained great powers for all kinds 
of memory and reasoning. Note the convexity of the fore- 
head, a sign of literary talent. His mind evolves ideas and 
reaches conclusions with lightning-like rapidity, and his 
language is remarkably fluent and expressive. Wit, sar- 
casm, logic, and sympathy often unite upon his tongue in 
one short, scintillant phrase. He seeks to diffuse the light 
of useful knowledge, and though he may at times be caustic 
in rebuking error, he sincerely desires to cover the earth 
with a mantle of kindliness and good-will. 

The Hon. Ignatius Donnelly was born in Philadelphia, 
November 3, 1831. His parents were of Irish descent. He 
was educated in the public schools of his native city, and 
afterward studied law and was admitted to the bar. Later 
he removed to Minnesota, founded the town of Nininger, 
and cultivated hisfarm. “The sage of Nininger” was soon 
recognized for his great abilities, and elected Lieutenant- 
Governor for several terms, Congressman for three terms, 
and for many years he served as State Senator in the Min- 
nesota Legislature. In 1880 he turned his mind to 
literature. He has produced a number of books, notably 
* Atlantis,” “ Dr. Huguet,” and “ Ceesar’s Column ;” but his 
most famous work is “The Great Cryptogram,” in support 
of the theory that Bacon was the author of Shakespeare's 
plays. 
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A FEW WORDS ABOUT WIT. 
BY PROFESSOR NELSON SIZER. 


Mirthfulness is one of the four peculiarly human facul- 
ties. Veneration, Conscientiousness, and Causality are the 
other three. All our other faculties seem to be shared 
by the lower animals. Language has been claimed as pe- 
culiar to the human race, but the parrot and some other 
birds divide the honor with man. We have no doubt that 
nearly every species of animals has a language well under- 
stood by its fellows. But the quartette of faculties above 
named stand alone in human possession. 

Wit has as many phases as there are faculties in the 
mental make up. It uses all the faculties as incitements 
to action ; it harnesses and drives each in turn. It even 
gathers the sad and lugubrious, the awkward mistakes of 
the other powers, and makes fun by caricatures. It uses 
the forms of logic to exhibit absurdity by contrast, and the 
excesses of other faculties become playthings for its amuse- 
ment. Doubtless wit can be illustrated in its varied actions 
and combinations easier than it can be analyzed and de- 
scribed, 

Lord Chatham, England’s great Prime Minister, once 
asked a gentleman, famous for repartee, “ What is wit?” He 
replied, instantly, “ Wit, my lord, is like a liberal pension 
conferred by your lordship upon your humble servant, ‘a 
good thing well applied.’” And he got it. 

History sparkles in every age and clime with brilliant 
men and women. In some countries the points of light 
may be fewer, less conspicuous and spontaneous, while 
other nationalities keep the whole heavens aglow with 
frolicsome fancies and scintillant badinage. Imagine litera- 
ture bereft of wit; fancy each human faculty standing 
apart and grinding out its sombre, dry sobrieties! Polar 
skies would be roseate and radiant in contrast. 

Dr. Franklin was the earliest wit of America. His Caus- 
ality and Mirthfulness were strongly marked, and he used 
his wit with Causality as a pleasant yet decisive argument. 
When he was minister to England during the Revolution, 
and was informally discussing the question of peace, it 
was proposed by the English Ministry that if His Majesty’s 
government granted peace and freedom to the colonies, 
America should be obligated to pay to England her costs of 
the war. The diplomats were sitting before a coal-fire, and 
Dr. Franklin took a poker, thrust it into the burning coals un- 
til it was red-hot, while he twirled his thumbs and concocted 
an answer. When the poker was red-hot he took it out, 
and said, “Gentlemen, your proposition reminds me of two 
men who were sitting by the fire, one of whom took the 
red-hot poker and burned the shins of the other man. The 
burned man complained, and his aggressor consented to 
settle the difficulty, provided he was roundly paid for heat- 
ing the poker.” Causality was the basis of that argument, 
and wit was the cutting-edge. They had a good laugh over 
it, and the question was dropped. 

Since Dr. Franklin’s time we have had on this continent 
Jos. C. Neal, James Russell Lowell, Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
“ Artemus Ward,” “ Nasby,” and “ Josh Billings ;” we now 
have “Mark Twain,” the prince of humorists, the tender 
and witty Burdette, “Josiah Allen’s Wife,” “ Uncle Remus,” 
and Mrs. Commelin, all varying in their form of witty 
work, 

The dialect writers, with their queer spelling, weave 
into the web of pungent criticism the most sparkling wit. 
They bring out the mother-wit of the uneducated in the 
clumsiness of wild life, as found in the forecastle, the 
mining camp, the logging camp, and the cow-boy ranch- 


life. Many of their characters are as bright as diamonds, 
but they are unpolished. They are brilliant, but they 
bruise. 


The American people, for two generations, have been 
kept on the “qui vive” and sharpened and illumined by 
these writings ; and in many ways have been instructed, up- 
builded, and made strong and wise. Wit is a lash for de- 
linquents ; it is a spur to blundering stupidity. It gives 
finish to imagination, and is the relish of logic, 
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“BUMPS” AN INVENTION OF EARLY SCEPTICISM. 
BY H. 8. DRAYTON, M.D. LL.B. 


In the January number the Editor refers in proper terms 
to the worn-out sneer at phrenology that sceptics indulge 
in when they refer to it by using the untrue and dishonest 
word “bumpology.” It may not be known that “bumps” 
was an affectation of the opponents of Gall and Spurzheim 
in the time of these great teachers, and found prompt con- 
demnation among the students and friends of phrenology 
as early as 1826. Dr. Nahum Capen, of Boston, published 
a memoir of Spurzheim as long ago as 1836, and in that he 
takes occasion to quote from a work on surgery by the cele- 
brated Abernethy several passages that bear upon the 
teachings of Spurzheim. Dr. Abernethy was among those 
who attended the lectures and demonstrations of Spurz- 
heim, when the latter was in London, and, as stated by the 
great surgeon himself, he “ fully acknowledged the superior- 
ity of Dr. Spurzheim’s anatomical demonstrations over every 
previous mode of dissecting the brain.” 

In Vol. II. of his “Surgery ” Dr. Abernethy makes certain 
definite references to Phrenology that intimate careful ex- 
amination on his part into the method pursued by the pro- 
fessors of the then new science. A paragraph quite per- 
tinent here is the following : 

“Tt should be remembered that Gall and Spurzheim do 
not speak of ‘protuberances’ or ‘bumps ; they require 
that every one who wishes to form an opinion concerning 
the reality of phrenology must make himself acquainted 
with, 1, the situation of the special organs ; 2, with the true 
meaning of each fundamental faculty of the mind, as adopt- 
ed in phrenology ; 3, with the different temperaments, as 
giving more or less energy to the functions of the organs ; 
4, with the relative development of the four regions of the 
head, occipital, lateral, frontal, and sincipital ; 5, with the 
proportionate size of the basilar to the coronal portion, and 
with the proportionate size of the three great divisions of 
the inferior feelings, superior sentiments, and intellectual 
faculties ; finally, 6, with the relative development of the 
special organs in each individual.” 


ZCHOES FROM THE CONSULTATION-ROOM. 
BY WILLIAM WINDSOR, LL.B., PH.D. 


The practical phrenologist has a better opportunity than 
anyone else to observe how hopelessly incompetent the 
average parent is to comprehend the nature of a child, or 
to impart the instruction necessary to the development of 
character, even in ordinary cases, when surrounded with 
home comforts and a fair degree of enlightenment. Very 
few persons comprehend the density of the ignorance of the 
masses of the unenlightened working classes, whose only con- 
ception of parentage is an unwelcome duty, and whose 
methods are governed by the code in which all love is re- 
garded as “ foolishness,” and every form of mental disci- 
pline as punishment. 

I believe that the readers of the Journat will be interested 
in the following case: A young boy, aboutten years of age, 
was brought to me by his mother, a frightened, work-worn 
woman, who stated that her son was regarded as an idiot, 
that he could not learn anything, that he could not talk 
plainly, and that he was whipped and abused by his play- 
mates at school because he “could not do as the other 
boys.” She continued : 

“His father says he does not know what to do with him. 
He tries to teach him something, and he can’t answer, and 
then his father gets mad and cuffs him and all he does is 
ery. He can’t learn a thing. We have whipped him and 
whipped him and whipped him, and still he does not learn. 
And he’s an awful bad boy, too. He will lie and run away, 
and when we whip him for that it does not do any good ; 
he runs away again at the first opportunity. The neigh- 
bors say it is because we are not strict enough, and we do 





not whip him enough. His father would be very angry if 
he knew I had consulted a phrenologist, but I have saved 
up a little money and I wish you would tell me what to do. 
What do you charge ?” 

I named a fee which proved to be too large for her slen- 
der purse. But my blood was up, and when she had doled 
out the pittance which probably represented the savings of 
several weeks from the meagre allowance of a penurious 
and brutal husband, I accepted it and began to work. I 
was determined, if possible, to let a few rays of phreno- 
logical light penetrate the darkness of a home which had 
never known the light of love or intelligent parentage. 
The first glance at the head of my little subject solved the 
problem. His Caution was abnormally large, and his every 
expression showed extreme fear. I asked the mother if be- 
fore the birth of the child she had not been in a state of 
nervous excitement, and if she had not sustained at least 
one severe shock of fright in some way. 

“Oh, yes!” she exclaimed. “I was afraid of his father, 
who was always cross and stern to me, and I was awfully 
disappointed and blue all the time ; and several times he 
scared me so I was sick after it.” 

I give below a few extracts from the phrenograph I dic- 
tated to my stenographer, while the mother listened wonder- 
ingly: 


‘¢ An examination of this boy discloses the fact that he is suffering 
from the effects of a pre-natal impression made upon the mother, by 
some severe fright, disappointment, or other shock to the nerves, 
which has resulted in a permanent nervous impression upon the 
child, causing him to have an abnormal fear. This has resulted in a 
condition which is not understood by either his parents or teachers, 
and particularly by the other children with whom he has associated 
in school; and as a consequence, he has been subjected to most bru- 
talizing and inhuman treatment from all hands. 

‘*To expect or require of this boy the same ready response to in- 
struction or commands that may reasonably be expected of children 
in a normal condition, is as unreasonable as to expect a frightened 
rabbit to obey the command of 2 hunter, This boy was impressed 
with fear by his mother before he was born, and his whole life thus 
far has been passed in terror. He does not know what he is afraid 
of always, but he has been so badly treated thus far, that he is dis- 
posed, and not unreasonably, to consider every new condition as an- 
other possibility of torture. Ignorant parents or teachers are dis- 
posed to regard the failure of such a boy to answer questions as an 
exhibition of ignorance of his lesson. As a fact, he is usually in 
such a state of fear that he cannot speak, and this is aggravated by 
the fact that when he has spoken he has usually been rewarded 
with punishment of some kind. [is failure to respond has caused 
him to be regarded as an idiot, and his playmates have tortured him 
on account of his eccentricities until life is a burden to him, and 
existence has no prospect but a succession of terrible experiences. 
Under such conditions, growth in a proper direction is impossible, 
and it is uselesstoexpectit. . . . 

‘* He inherits his disposition and appearance very largely from his 
mother, and in spite of all the disadvantages under which he was 
brought into the world, he has talent for music and telegraphy, and 
would succeed well in stenography and typewriting as accomplish- 
ments if he could be placed under the tuition of persons who would 
allay his fears and reward his efforts with kindness and caresses in 
stead of harsh words and harsher blows and cuffs. 

‘‘T amconstrained to say to his parents and teachers, that a con- 
tinuation of the treatment he has received since birth will result in 
his becoming a criminal. He justly estimates society by the treat 
ment he receives from it, and he will, under the present conditions, 
have no reason for doing anything right. Unless he is encouraged 
and allowed to develop into a freedom from fear and a proper com- 
prehension of his own worth, he will never have the capacity to 
make an honest living, and when he is thrown upon his own re 
sources, he will attempt to make it dishonestly. Before any man 
can be honest, he must be taught to be brave, and he cannot become 
brave when the whole trend of his environment and treatment is to 
fill his young mind with terror. 

‘* It is absolutely necessary that the following instructions be fully 
carried out : ; 

‘* First, he must be treated with kindness and patience, and under 
no circumstances whipped or painfully punished. The latter treat 
ment is as inhuman as to punish any sick child. He will do better 
if he is separated from his parents altogether, and placed in charge 
of persons who make a business of teaching unfortunates, at least 
fora while. The discipline must be absolutely kind, and he must 
be assured by act and word that he is perfect/y safe. As soon as this 
impression is created it will be easy to teach him, 

** Second, he must not be associated with rough playmates or asso- 
ciates of any kind who do not understand his condition, There is 


no being on earth so inconsiderate as a rough, ignorant child. He 
should be associated with girls more than boys. , 

‘Third, abandon the idea that he is idiotic, simple, or incapable. 
The idiocy and incapacity are all on the side of those who have so 
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far had him in charge. He is natarally bright, affectionate, intelli- 
gent, and capable, and he has monéy sense in such a degree that, if 
he is well educated, he will doubtless some day support his parents 
in luxury. . . .. If my instructions are not followed, he will de- 
velop into a thief, through the very possession of this disposition to 
obtain property. Cultivate his Self-Esteem, and teach him to have 
confidence in himself and to be high-minded, honorable, and aspiring. 

“Fourth, have him taught haw to live hygienically. . a 
Give him the usual training of an English education, and for spec- 
ial accomplishments, music, vocal and instrumental, especially the 
violin, elocution, dancing, stenography, telegraphy, and type-writ- 
ing.” 


POINTS ABOUT PHRENOLOGY. 


Irs NATURE AND APPLICATION, 


BY THE EDITOR. 
ience, and anart. Asa philosophy 
ital phenomena are, in upward of 
forty primary faculties, seated in as many different regions of the 
brain, and thus gives us a mode! or standard of human nature for 
our guidance. As a science it includes all systematized knowledge 
of the relations between mind, brain, and body. Physiognomy 
should not be considered as a scparate science, but simply as the 
practical side of the subject. Chirognomy, graphology, etc., are 
also properly branches of the parent tree, just as anatomy, physiol- 
ogy, chemistry, etc., are embraced in the science of medicine. 
People whose ideas of phrenology are narrow give it a narrow de- 
finition, but the narrowness is simply in their want of information. 
As an art phrenology enables us to judge individual development. 
This is done, not by bumps, but by estimating the width of the head 
at different points, the distance from the ear to the surface, and by 
the activity or quality of the organization, How do you tell which 
end of an egg is the larger? By the diameter, of course. We judge 
heads precisely in the same way. The ‘* bump” idea is an absurd 
misconception, and has done our science an immense amount of 
harm. Whenever you hear a person use the word ** bump,” you 
may conclude at once that he does not know the a b c of phrenology. 
As most heads are covered with hair, their shape can be determined 
only by a pressure of the hands, and to the uninitiated the examina- 
tion seems like a search for hills and hollows. The following illus- 
tration will explain the true idea 


Phrenology is a philosophy, a 
it shows that the sources of mx 
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These and all other profile developments are estimated by dis- 
tance from the opening of the ear. The regions of the side head are 
estimated by diameters. 

Of course, one must know something of the temperaments in or- 
der to read character in all its delicate shadings. A ten-dollar gold 
piece is smaller than one dollar in silver, and brain differs also in 
quality. In the fibrous temperament the brain is strong and the 
character and judgment correspond. In the sanguine temperament 
emotion is the key to the character, and so with many other varieties 
of constitution. 

CAN IT BE PROVED ? 
Phrenology is not only true, but its principles are so simple that a 


child can understand them. Make a test of the matter. Find a 
single instance where a man ever thought or wrote like Kant or 


Herbert Spencer, with a very retreating upper forehead like that of 
Gambetta. Find a man with a narrow upper forehead who ever 
thought or wrote like Edgar Allan Poe; or see if there was ever a 
great genius in the direction of engineering or physical science whose 
lower forehead was narrow and depressed. Discover, if you can, a 
great portrait-painter whose eyes are very near together. Or produce 
% musical composer, of equal rank with Beethoven or Wagner, whose 
forehead is not wide at the temples. 

Similar tests may be made with regard to all other regions of the 
brain, or with any well-defined mental characteristics, and the phre- 
nological principles will invariably be found true. As the human 
mind is the most important force in nature, so phrenology is the 
greatest of all sciences. 


A CHANCE TO LEARN IT. 
To those who would like to study phrenology, we offer an oppor- 


tunity to begin at once. Here is the first lesson. It is no more dif- 
ficult than a lesson in geography. 





A MAP OF THE BRAIN-CENTRES. 


NAMES, NUMBERS, AND DEFINITIONS OF THE MENTAL FACULTIES. 


1. AMATIVENESs.—Love between the sexes. 
A. ConsuGAL Love.—Union for life, pairing instinct. 
2. ParentaL Love.—Care of offspring and all young. 
3. Frrenpsuip.—Sociability, love of friends. 
4. INHABITIVENESS.—Love of home and country. 
5, Continurry.—Application, patience, plodding. 
Ek. VITATIVENESs.—Clinging to life, longevity. 
6. COMBATIVENESS.— Defence, courage, criticism. 
DESTRUCTIVENESS.—Executiveness, severity, 
8. ALIMENTIVENEsS.—A ppetite for food, ete. 
9. ACQUISITIVENESS.—Frugality, economy, saving. 
10. SECRETIVENEsS.—Self-control, policy, cunning. 
11, CAUTIOUSNEss.— Guardedness, care-taking, fear. 
12. APPROBATIVENEss.— Love of praise and display. 
13. SELF-ESTEEM.—Independence, dignity, authority. 
14. FirMNEss.—Stability, perseverance, steadfastness. 
15, CONSCIENTIOUSNESS.—Love of justice, honesty. 
16. Horr.—Expectation, anticipation. 
17. Sprrirvatiry.—Faith, wonder. 
18. VENERATION.—Deference, worship, adoration. 
19. BENEVOLENCE.—Sympathy, kindness, mercy. 
20. CONSTRUCTIVENESS.—Mechanism, invention. 
21. IpeaLiry.—Love of beauty, poetry, and art. 
3. SuBLIMITY.—Love of the grand, vast, magnificent. 
22. ImrratTion.—Copying, aptitude for mimicry. 
23. Mirtu.—Fun, wit, ridicule, facetiousness., 
24. INDIVIDUALITY.—Specific observation, curiosity. 
25. Form.—Memory of shape, faces ; drawing talent. 
26. S1zE.—Measurement of quantity, distance. 
27. Weieut.—Control of motion, balancing. 
28. CoLor.—Discernment and love of colors, hues, tints. 
OrbDER.—Method, system, working by rule, neatness. 
30. CALCULATION.— Mental arithmetic, numbers. 
31. Loca.tity.—Memory of place, position, geography. 
32. EvENTUALITY.—Memory of facts, events, history. 
33. Time.—Telling when, time of day ; punctuality. 
34. TunE.—Love of music, sense of harmony, singing. 
». LANGUAGE.—Memory of words ; fluency of speech. 
36. CausaLity.-—Planning, thinking, philosophy. 
37. Comparison. —Analysis, inferring, illustration. 
’. Human Nature.—Perception of motives. 
Suavity.—Pleasantness, blandness, politeness. 
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ITS ADVANTAGES. 


Nothing can be more practical than phrenology. Wherever you 
go, you are likely to meet somebody whose character you will want 
to understand, and in any case you will be there yourself, so that by 
knowing your own endowments you can act more intelligently. Your 
faculties are like so many tools. By knowing the exact functions, 
limitations, and possibilities of each, you can employ them to better 
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Low back top-head, 
Back-head long, 


Full back top-head, dignity. 
Central back-head short, deficient love 
for children. 


Salvini. 
small self-esteem. 
loves children. 


advantage in all the affairs of life. If a carpenter wishes to bore a 
hole in a board, he does not try to do it with a plane, but selects 
exactly the implemeut required. In like manner, certain intel- 
lectual labors must be done with a special set of faculties, or not 
done at all. The sagacious man will make sure in advance of an 
experiment that he has the required faculties sufficiently developed. 
Phrenology alone can give this information in a satisfactory way. 


SELF-HELP BY CONCENTRATION, 


As to the use of phrenology in studying one’s self, we may say that 
a live donkey is much better than a dead lion. A man of ordinary 
talent who uses the tact born of self-knowledge is of much more ac- 
count than a natural genius who from a want of such knowledge 
fritters away his time in a wrong vocation, A Beecher might fail 
as a violinist, and a Wilhelmj or a Sarasate might cut a sorry figure 
in the pulpit. 

Success is not dependent on mere volume of brain, personal at- 
tractiveness, influence, popularity, or capital. It is determined 
more by doing the right thing in the right way. The hunter brings 


down the squirrel not by the size of his bullet, but by the accuracy of 
Strength is a condition of success only when properly ap- 
If misdirected it may prove more destructive than medioc- 


his aim. 
plied. 
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rity. On the other hand, the man of moderate brain-power may at- 
tain his object in life if he selects the right path. : 

Never before was it so important that time and energy should be 
economized. In this age of fierce competition, concentration of aim 
is of paramount importance : nay, it is even a necessity. Only the 
man who plays his guns on one point will make a lasting impression. 

By attempting to do that for which one has no special qualifica- 
tions, years of priceless value are often lost. To be an artist with- 
out the artistic faculties is impossible, and so in every other line. 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN ESPECIALLY. 


Great opportunities are opening to young women in these days, 
and it is only a question of effort in the right direction for one of 
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only ordinary talent to rise much above the common level. If cult- 
ure is wanted one should know the capacity possessed ; if a profes- 
sion is to be followed, special ability must be understood. If one’s 
ambition is to shine in society, then the more thorough the knowl- 
edge of strong and weak points the more can be accomplished. 

Women need phrenology even more than men, because they have 
greater mental than physical strength, and no woman who is in any 
way dependent on her own resources can afford to be without the 
self-knowledge that a phrenological reading of her character would 
give. 

MARRIAGE, 


Husbands and wives should be adapted to each other, both physi- 
cally and mentally ; two of the plump vital, the angular motive, or 
the sharp-featured mental temperament should never mate, nor two 
having large Firmness, Combativeness, or Destructiveness; nor 
should those having strong perceptive or reflective intellect marry 
those with the same faculties in the same degree. But there should 
be essential similarity of moral and esthetic sentiment as well as of 
social feeling. Phrenology alone points out these combinations, and 
its application in this direction is of the gravest importance. In 
many cases it has saved noble men and women from uniting with 
those who were, or who became, selfish, tyrannical, depraved, or 
fickle, deceitful, ill-tempered, and devoid of affection. 

However, married people do not always live in complete harmony 
even when temperamentally well adapted, because of imperfect 
knowledge of themselves and of each other. The sensitive nature 
of one is not appreciated or considered by the other, who is stronger 
and more courageous. Pride and independence coming from large 
Self-esteem are lost sight of, and impossible readiness in yielding is 
expected. The desire for approval coming from large Approbative- 
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ecution, economy; a great manager ; 
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ness is not understood, and it is withheld. People may think they 
know each other from ‘‘ intuition,” but phrenology will open unsus- 
pected doors and let in new light, thereby producing much more of 
harmony and perfect love. 

Is anything more important than conjugal happiness? Not only 
are the feelings of husbands and wives involved, but the effects ex- 
tend to all posterity. 








CHILD CULTURE. 


Children should not be trained without taking into account their 
mental and physical characteristics. Phrenology will indicate clearly 
what to do for or with the precocious child, or the dull one. The 
self-will in the stubborn one is not to be broken, but self-control is 
to be secured. The responsibility for the existence of one-sided, un- 
balanced children rests very largely, if not wholly, with the parents. 
A proper understanding of the child’s nature and capabilities should 
result in a life of success and usefulness. Surely parents cannot ful- 
fil their entire responsibility without acquainting themselves with all 
the natural tendencies of each child, 


CHOOSING A VOCATION, 


Boys and girls are entitled to the best opportunities, education, 
and start in life which their parents are able to give them. Do not 
attempt to prepare for a profession a lad who is adapted only to a 
mercantile or mechanical pursuit. Do not put into commerce one 
who would excel as an electrical engineer or physician. Do not 
force to be a farmer or a mechanic, a boy who has ambition and 
ability that would fit him to become a teacher, a lawyer, a clergyman, 
or a journalist. 

Let a girl with talent rise above the commonplaces of life. If it 
is her ambition to be one of the aggressive workers in the world’s 
progress, let her march to the front. But whatever her natural 
gifts may be, she can apply them best by knowing them in advance 
of a laborious effort. ‘‘ Experience isa dear school.” Why wait 
to learn by this method which is always chosen by fools ? Phrenol- 


ogy will usually specify the exact road to success, but if it does no 
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more than designate the direction in which the road lies, its aid 
should be preferred to a journey in the dark. 


Tow TO REMEMBER, 


Memory is not a single mental power, as is popularly supposed. 
There are as many different kinds of memory as there are percept- 
ive faculties. Some of these may be strong and others weak, For 





Henry George. High frontal top-head Jay Gould. Frontal top-head low, small 
larve benevolence Very narrow at benevolence Great width at acquis- 
acquisitiveness itiveness 

instance, one may remember faces, places, and dates, but not names. 


Why should you stimulate your whole mind to correct a single de- 
fect of memory, when by a phrenological analysis you can learn 
exactly which mental element needs training? The usual systems 
of improving memory consist of excreises which involve the whole 
intellect, and thus needlessly fatigae many faculties which are 
naturally strong, but already overworked perhaps in the daily 
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routine of business. Phrenology will show how to increase your 
memory in the shortest time, with the least labor and with the most 
definite results. 

Finally, we may say that as everybody has a brain and mind, 
phrenology should be the most generally useful and popular of all 
sciences. Its value is being recognized to-day as it never was be- 
fore, and its universal acceptance is now assured. 


PHRENOLOGY AS AN AID TO THE STUDENT. 
BY I. & BARTHOLOMEW. 


Phrenology is of great advantage to the student. In_ historical re- 
search, for example, it enables him to understand the causes which 
have led to the rise, progress, and downfall of nations. It tells him 
the reason why one nation is peaceable and another warlike ; why 
one desires above everything else to gain military glory, while an- 
other prefers quietly to work out its own destiny without molesting 
or being molested by others ; why some races become leaders in the 
world’s advancement, and others are content to be followers or to re- 
main in utter obscurity. A study of the English and the Hindoos 
by the aid of phrenology explains why « mere handful of English- 
men, comparatively speaking, are able to control the whole popula- 
tion of India, By ascertaining that the French people have an ex- 
cessive love of approbation, we can easily understand why they are 
ambitious to excel in everything, from military supremacy down to 
leadership in the world of fashion, A study of the sturdy German 





character reveals to us a great deal concerning the stability of the 
German Empire. 

Many of the great events of history would be more intelligible if 
the actors could be studied phrenologically. The courageous de- 
fence of Thermopyl: is better understood when we know the char- 
acter of the Spartans. At the same time, when we learn how their 
foes, the Persians, lived, how their circumstances permitted them to 
revel in luxury, we can better understand why they were weak and 
inefficient. We can, in a general way, explain these matters with- 
out invoking the aid of phrenology, yet with its help we can give a 
scientific reason for every circumstance connected therewith. 

Take another instance, the development of the two continents of 
the Western Hemisphere. North America, the southern portion ex- 
cepted, was settled by a superior class of people, while South Amer- 
ica was settled by people who were somewhat inferior, Their sub- 
sequent career has been just what would have been expegted by 
anyone who studied them in the light of this science. 

A knowledge of phrenology, as a system of mental philosophy, 
will help the student of literature. Especially is this true in regard 
to works of fiction. It will enable the reader to analyze the charac- 
ters, to understand their relation to one another, and the influence of 
each one on the rest, as well as to judge whether the dénouement is 
the legitimate result of the lives which the persons are made to lead. 
The phrenological student who is interested in the literature of fic- 
tion might profitably take up that masterpiece among novels, ** John 
Halifax.” All of the characters are so well portrayed, and fit into 
their places so completely, that nothing could be added to or taken 
from the work without Totnes violence to it. I have read this novel 
several times. The first time was before I had begun the study of 
phrenology, and all that I cared for was to learn the story. I read 
it two or three years later, after I had learned something of phren- 
ology. Then I could see very much more in it than before. I have 
also had a similar experience with a great many other works of fic- 
tion, 

A thorough knowledge of phrenology would greatly assist in the 
solution of the social and economic questions which are agitating the 
world to-day. The social, political, and industrial unrest of the 
present decade is due, in a great measure, to the fact that men are 
ignorant of the natural laws which govern them. If I were asked 
to name a book for all classes of men to read for the purpose of 
learning how to better the condition of all mankind, I would rather 
not name Adam Smith’s *‘ Wealth of Nations,” although that is the 
oldest work on political economy, and no doubt has much merit. I 
would not suggest Coin’s ‘‘ Financial School,” although that is con- 
sidered by many as the clearest and simplest exposition of the prin- 
ciples of monetary science that has appeared in recent years. The 
one book which ] would ask all persons to read is Combe’s ‘* Con- 
stitution of Man.” 

I would commend the simple, useful, and beautiful science of 
phrenology to every person who would understand correctly the his- 
tory of his own country, as well as the history of the whole haman 
race ; to those who wish to read aright the lives of the men whom 
the world calls great; to those who would appreciate the master- 
pieces of literary art ; and especially to all those who are interested 
in the problems of life which seem peculiarly a legacy which the 
nineteenth century is leaving for the twenticth, and which the next 
veneration will have to meet face to face, 


TELL-TALE FEATURES. 
Eyes, Noses, Lirs, anpD Skin Betray Your CHARactTer. 
BY CHARLES TODD PARKS. 


Does your nose droop at the tip, as shown in Fig.1? If so, you 
are inclined to be blue and despondent, and you should cultivate 
cheerful thoughts and companions, to counteract a natural tendency 
to melancholy. People with such noses are morbidly sensitive and 
suspicious. They are long-headed and apprehensive, and will be 
calculating and circumspect in all their affairs. If the point of the 
nose is sharp, as well as drooping, and the mouth slants downward 
at the corners, these are the facial signs.of the pessimist. Sharp- 
pointed noses also show mental acuteness and ferret-like cunning. 

Fig. 2 shows three pronounced signs of character that are never 
failing as indicators of peculiar traits, Such a mouth will always 
betray the sensualist, The short, muscular, and somewhat flattened 
nose tells of an impulsive, explosive, imaginative disposition that is 
spontaneous, social, fun-loving, and plain-spoken ; too hasty to be 
discreet in judgment or in abstract reasoning. 

Such noses believe that the assertion of their own personal opinion 
is as good as logic and as entirely conclusive. All short-nosed people 
lack caution and circumspection. In this face is also to be observed 
the talkative eye. It is full and prominent. 

The owner of a nose like that in Fig. 3 sees things in a very differ- 
ent light. He is mentally far-sighted and careful. This is indicated 
by length and straightness. The owner is a good judge of human 
nature, as is shown by the nasal projection forward from the cheek- 
bones. He is broad-minded, comprehensive, and liberal. This can 
be told by the width of the nose at the top and all the way down from 
the root to the tip. All great men and women have this distinguish- 
ing feature. 

The large, but not abnormal, size, and the generally harmonious 
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and well-balanced form of nose, if of a high quality, will reveal a 
mind that is cheerful, hopeful, generous, straightforward, logical, 
and unbiassed in judgment. Added to this there will be energy, as- 
piration, and strong lung-power. 

The mouth shows, by its full, chaste, warm lips, that the nature is 
affectionate and sympathetic. The upward curve at the corners is 
the sign of good-nature. 

It would be unwise to provoke a man with a hump on the upper 
part of his nose, as in Fig. 4, unless prepared to be on your guard 





L 


against retaliation. That hump shows a fighter, both mentally and 
physically, and one disposed to be aggressive and tyrannical. 

The strong, bony, projecting chin is the facial sign of great will- 
power, grit, firmness, stability, thorougiiness, and a dogged and tedi- 
ous persistence, if necessary, in pursuit of any object. The angle 
at the back of the jaw is only found in very obstinate characters, who 
delight in opposition to everything and everybody, even if their own 
interests are at stake. The creases at the root of the nose are known 
as *fexecutive wrinkles,” and show the habit of authority and com- 
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mand, The full, stiff, convex, upper lip is typical of excessive pride 
and egotism. 

In Fig. 5 is to be found a form of nose that indicates strong vital 
powers and great intellectual and physical energy in the pursuit of 
gain. Sagacity, courage, and enterprise in business are some of its 
leading traits, and avarice and sharp practice its greatest failings. 

Fig. 6 shows an abnormally secretive nose, spreading the nostrils 
sideways over the face. The hook-shape of the lower part reveals 
rapacious and predacious propensities, similar to such birds of prey 
as hawks and condors, whose beaks it resembles. Don’t expect frank- 
ness or fair dealing from such a nose. The form of the chin in this 
figure is that of the miser, and the mouth that of a selfish, coid- 
hearted man. There is also acuteness and shrewdness in the flat, 
nearly closed eye. 

Very high and extremely thin noses, as in Fig. 7, are abnormal and 
tell of weak physical conditions, feeble powers of endurance and a 
tendency to consumption. If, in addition, the tip is pointed, such 
noses take narrow views of life. They are keen, penetrating, caustic 





and sharp in temper and over-critical. The receding vhin means a 
changeable and unstable temperament. 

A blunt, pug nose, such as is shown in Fig. 8, is the sign of moral 
and esthetic insensibility, dull intellect, disrespect for authority, and 
inability to control self or others, This is a degenerate nose. 

Fig. 9 shows the nose and mouth of an artistic, vivacious, piquant, 
responsive, mirthful nature, full of emotion, with quick perceptions, 
refinement, grace, tact, wit, and a longing for amusement and beauty 
in all things. 





A straight Grecian nose, like that in Fig. 10, always implies eesthet- 
ic tastes. When it joins the forehead without any incurvation there 
is unbridled wilfulness, selfishness, and lack of generosity. The lips 
in repose when parted, as in this figure, denote frankness of speech 
and great sensitiveness to praise or censure. 

The Roman nose, as in Fig. 11, is found on masterful men and 
women, who control and command others in an orderly, methodical 
way. These are the aggressive, executive minds, that dominate the 
masses by virtue of their inherent intellectual power and energy, 
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both in times of peace and war. They are the born administrators, 
and are found in nearly every high public office. 

In estimating human character by these natural external signs the 
quality and mental grade of the individual must always be taken in- 
to account. This is shown by the brightness and intelligence of the 
eye, the fineness and clearness of the texture of the skin, and the 
harmonious ensemble of the personality. 

The larger the nose the greater the mental power, other things 
being equal. When, however, the size is abnormal it denotes in- 
feriority of quality, as in the vegetable world. Small noses may be 
found upon the faces of very clever people, but never upon those of 
the truly great.—Wew York World. 

ESS eee 
Tuts May BE A WEAKNESS OF YOURS. 


Does your forehead retreat very much in the upper part ? If so, 
you have not the power to think out consequences and results. 
You ought to engage in philosophical studies, etc. 
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NEW YORK, MARCH, 1896. 


TO THE GREAT AMERICAN PEOPLE. 


It is our ambition to extend the knowledge and influence 
of phrenology among the masses. We are certain that 
every person needs it, and we believe that every one will 
welcome it when its principles are explained. The Ameri- 
ean people love liberty, and they are not afraid of truth, 
even though it may not be admitted to the conventional 
colleges or the drawing-rooms of the ¢lite. 

Phrenology is a science for every body, because every 
body has a brain. We believe the time has passed when 
superstitious fear can prevent the people from studying 
themselves. This is an age of courage, of enterprise. We 
wish to fall into line with modern methods, and hope our 
friends will all agree with us that we have acted wisely 
in adopting for the Journat a form more in keeping with 
the great American idea of convenience and despatch. We 
are now in a position to reach tens of thousands of new 
readers, and it is our aim to present our ideas in a terse 
and practical style. Continuity is small in the American 
head, and we prefer to address the public in a more direct 
manner than ever heretofore. Whatever the JovrnaL may 
lack in size, as compared with other magazines, we hope to 
make up in quality. Still we expect in the near future to 
increase the number of pages with the increase of business 
which is now promised in all departments of trade. 

We beg to say also that this number should not be taken 
as a specimen of all we propose to do in the future. Owing 
to a great deal of extra work during the past few weeks, we 
have not had time to provide the high grade and attractive 
matter which we are confident we shall be able to furnish 
when we are better established. 

Our policy will be to present phrenology to as large a 





number of intelligent general readers as possible, and to 
make the Journat also an organ for the whole profession, 
so far as it can be done. To this end it should be under- 
stood that we have no idea of discriminating against any 
worthy member of the profession, or of refusing to recog- 
nize or aid our fellow-phrenologists in any way in our 
power. On the contrary, we wish the whole profession to 
feel that we are their friends, and naturally we hope to 
merit and win their respect. 

We shall be glad to publish contributions of real merit 
‘rom any phrenologist. If the interests of phrenology and 
its advocates are not served by the Jovrnat hereafter, it 
will be because of a lack of co-operation on the part of 
our friends in the field, or from some other cause beyond 
our power to control. We invite suggestions, and earnestly 
solicit your friendly support. 


OUR CHARACTER STUDIES IN THE JOURNAL. 


One of the leading features of our magazine is the phreno- 
graph or character study we give each month of some dis- 
tinguished person. These are generally written by the 
editor from personal examinations, and are intended to 
serve several purposes. 

First, they are valuable as practical lessons in character 
reading. Certain peculiarities of organization in the form 
of the brain, the features of the face, the hand, complexion, 
etc., are pointed out and shown to be in agreement with 
the principles of Phrenology and the well-known mental 
characteristics of the individuals described. In this man- 
ner we illustrate our science and, at the same time, give our 
readers an insight into the actual character of celebrated 
people whom they could never possibly understand with- 
out the aid of phrenology. The information we give in 
regard to these public characters is far superior to the con- 
ventional biographical sketches published in other maga- 
zines, and is acknowledged to be unrivalled in the periodi- 
cal literature of phrenology. 

We expect in the future to continue these phrenographs 
as heretofore, and we can promise our readers descriptions 
of many of the most interesting persons in the country. 
Among the number that we expect to publish in the coming 
months, and who have already been personally examined by 
the editor, are the following : The Hon. Russell Sage, Colonel 
Robert G. Ingersoll, General Lew Wallace, Signor Tommaso 
Salvini, James Whitcomb Riley, Samuel L. Clemens (Mark 
Twain), Dr. T. De Witt Talmage, Joseph Jefferson, General 
Adlai Stevenson, Henry George, Dr. Felix L. Oswald, and 
Annie Besant. 

We mention these names chiefly for the benefit of new 
subscribers, who may be interested to know what is in 
store for them in this line. It is a part of our plan to 
select the subjects so as to cover, in the course of a year, 
all the principal types of successful professional and com- 
mercial men and women. 


THE PHRENOLOGICAL CENTENNIAL. 


We have now fully decided as to the time of our conven- 
tion in honor of the first hundred years of phrenology. 
As we intimated in the February Journat, we shall hold it 
the last week in August, or the first week in September. 
One reason for choosing this date was because we under- 















































































































































stood that our Western friends would probably hold con- 
ventions in the spring, and we did not want to conflict with 
their time. The English phrenologists are to have their 
celebration in March, beginning on Gall’s birthd»y. We 
do not see any special reason for choosing a dats in the 
spring, and there are several advantages, so far we are 
concerned here, in waiting until August. The latter ar- 
rangement will give us more time to prepare, and will be 
also more convenient for those who expect to attend our 
Institute next fall. Our students can come two or three 
days earlier than they might otherwise do, and will be 
saved the necessity of making a special trip. Our ideas on 
this point have been approved by every one with whom we 
have conversed or corresponded in regard to it. 

Professor Haddock, the editor of Human Nature, agrees 
with us as to the idea of having more than one convention, 
if necessary, but as we represent the oldest phrenological 
magazine, publishing house, and phrenological school in 
the world, and having a newly furnished hall of our own, 
and other special facilities here in the greatest city of the 
western hemisphere, we shall certainly have a convention 
on our own account at least. As the members of our pro- 
fession are not banded together like the Masonic order, or 
a military organization, there is no head of the profession 
to whom we can appeal in such matters, although, if we 
chose to stand upon the question of our precedence in ex- 
perience, age, influence, etc., our house certainly could, with 
justice, claim to be at the head of the profession. 


THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF PHRENOLOGY 
FOR SEPTEMBER AND OCTOBER, 1896. 


As the Fowler & Wells Co. are the business managers 
and agents for the American Institute of Phrenology, it 
will doubtless interest all prospective students to learn that 
on the first of January, 1896, the controlling stock of the 
Fowler & Wells Co. was purchased by Dr. Edgar C. Beall 
and Colonel Nat Ward Fitz-Gerald. As a result of this 
change of management many important additions will be 
made to the scope of the Institute. There will be more 
lectures hereafter than ever before, and the instruction will 
be in every way more practical and thorough. Special 
efforts will be made to adapt the teaching to the needs 
of the students. 

Those who expect to become professional phrenologists 
will be drilled. in the art of reading character from heads, 
faces, hands, temperaments, photographs, handwriting, ete. 
Philosophical lectures will be given for those who are pre- 
paring for the law or ministry. Medical students or young 
physicians will receive instruction of particular value to 
their profession. School teachers will learn how to deal 
with their pupils. Clergymen will be better fitted to mould 
human nature, and merchants will be taught to read their 
customers. Whatever may be the particular ambition of 
the student, he will certainly learn a great deal that can be 
applied in any walk of life. 

The Hall of the Institute is being completely refurnished, 
and in a few weeks will be the handsomest and most com- 
modious phrenological lecture-room in the world. In short, 
we are determined to make the session of 1896 the most 
brilliant and in every way the most creditable in the history 
of our school, and, if possible, the most notable course of 
instruction ever given in the history of phrenology. 
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ANNA OLCOTT COMMELIN. 
A PuRENOGRAPH OF A POoETEss. 
120M A PERSONAL EXAMINATION BY THE EDITOR. 


In these cold, hard, scientific times, it is pleasing to turn 
to the study of a character in whom the elements of gentle- 
ness, affection, trustfulness, loyalty, and refinement of senti- 
ment are the leading traits. It needs no expert to see in 
Mrs. Commelin’s head and face the signs of a wholesome, 
sincere, and high-minded nature. Cvserve the height of 
the head on a line with the ear. The development of that 
part of the brain, which anyone can see is large, denotes 





ANNA OLCOTT COMMELIN. 


persistence, stability, determination, firmness, and tenacity 
of will. In a coarse or undisciplined character, this might 
mean stubbornness, but ina person like this it is simply 
perseverance in the fulfilment of duty. 

Firmness occupies the highest portion of the brain on 
each side of the median line where the hairis parted. Just 
outward from firmness is the seat of the love of justice, 
which is also strongly developed in this woman. She not 
only loves justice for its own sake, but finds it especially 
easy to do right because of having unusually weak inclina- 
tions to do anything wrong. For example, she has very lit- 
tle love of gain, desire to conceal, or to rule. Hating, hiding, 
and hoarding are equally unnatural to her, although she is 
not wasteful or thoughtless in regard to money. She has 
none of those instincts that prompt to acquire money, 
power, fame, or anything else at the expense of others. In 
the younger portrait the eye is remarkably guileless, tender, 
truthful, confiding, and unaggressive. It is an almost per- 
fect example of the monogamic eye. In these eyes we see 
the soulfulness that has made her a poetess. In the later 
portrait there is more maturity of intellect, more worldly 
wisdom, but no less earnestness or frankness. In the early 
picture affection is the dominant chord, while in the older 
one intelligence is the distinguishing mark. 

In this head there is a great extension back of the region 
of the ear, which is quite typical of the female sex. Mrs. 
Commelin has a very feminine friendship, love of home, and 
in fact all the qualities adapted to make a model wife and 
mother. As to religion, she is devout and spiritually 
minded by nature, but both by inheritance and as a result 
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of experience, very liberal inther creed. Goodness stands 
in her mind above and beydnd all formulated articles of 
faith. 

Her intellect is harmonious; the space between the eye- 
brows shows observation ; thd arch of the eyebrows, sense 
of color ; the distance between the eyes, perception of form ; 
while in the central and upppr forehead she has memory 
and comparison. These faculties bring her into relation 
with the actual things of life and enable herto write. With 
these faculties she pencils evénts to which her sentiments 
afterward give life and color. |As a poetess she is an optim- 
ist. She so ardently desires the good and beautiful, that it 
is easy for her to see a rainbow of hope through the heaviest 
tears. She neither sees t thinks evil of her own ac- 
cord, and when brought face to face with pain and sorrow 





ANNA OLCOTT COMMELIN 


which can no longer be concealed, she still believes that if 
we could pierce the mystery of all existence, our vision 
would be greeted with a flood of light revealing Justice and 
Mercy side by side upon a single throne. 

As poetry is the natural language of exalted sentiment, 
Mrs. Commelin’s high ideals of thought and action find in 
verse the most congenial vehicle of expression. Of theatri- 
eal effects, however, and the arts of coquetry, and the de- 
pressing themes of jealousy and revenge she knows but 
little. From such a head and face as this we should not ex- 
pect poetry of passion, war, or pictured struggles of inter- 
nal battles with base desires, but rather suggestions of 
happy scenes, music, social pleasures, and loving tributes 
to all that is truly great and good. 

} *k * 

Mrs. Commelin isa native of Brooklyn and comes of very 
superior stock. She is a descendant of Roger Williams, and 
her family were of the Society of Friends. Sbe has written 
a great variety of matter, but her especial pleasure has been 
in her poems, which have been justly praised by such dis- 
tinguished writers as John G. Whittier, George William 
Curtis, and Oliver Wendell Holmes. 

Mrs. Charlotte Fowler Wells is enjoying good health, 
and is busily engaged in preparing matter for her book, 
“Sketches of Phrenological Biography.” Several original 
drawings and portraits are being made for it, and her many 
friends will anticipate its appearance with much interest. 





NEWSPAPER MUNCHHAUSENISM. 


As an instance of modern reportorial elasticity of diction 
we copy the following from The Philadelphia Public Ledger : 


Bratns UnneEcEssAry. 
THIS MAN HAD NONE, BUT RETAINED MOST OF HIS FACULTIES. 


WILLIAMSPORT, January 22d.—Dr. 8. 8. Koser, of this city, has 
made a wonderful discovery, which will be a theme for discussion 
among medical men throughout the country. His knife has revealed 
2 medical wonder, in which a man had unimpaired faculties without 
a brain. 

At the request of a number of prominent physicians of Philadel- 
phia, Dr. Koser Sunday evening held a post-mortem examination of 
the remains of John Bly, of Watsontown, who died Friday night. 

Bly, who was twenty years of age, for a long time suffered with a 
tumor, which grew into the very base of the brain, and occasioned 
his death, ‘The growth had a visible effect upon his brain, and the 
case became a curiosity to the medical profession. The tumor was 
embedded too deeply into the brain-tissue to adinit of an operation. 
It was found that the tumor was nearly as large as a billiard-ball. 
It was so located as to demoralize the nerves of the sight-centre, and 
as a consequence young Bly was blind for over three years. 

The most singular fact developed was that the entire brain had 
been hollowed out by the action of the tumor, The cavity was at 
least five inches in length, and was filled with pus. All that was 
left of the brain was a thin shell, composed of the tougher tissues 
where the brain matter gathers into nerves, which were less suscept- 
ible to the process of decay. When an incision was made in the 
shell the whole mass collapsed. 

The circumstances which made the case almost unprecedented in 
the annals of medical science was the manner in which the patient 
retained his rationalities and faculties under the circumstances. He 
had the senses of touch, taste, hearing, and smell, had very tolerable 
control of his locomotor muscles, could talk, and, in fact, was com 
paratively discommoded in no other way than by the loss of vision. 
[lis retention of memory was remarkable. He was able to memorize 
poems up to within two weeks of his death. 


We have been requested to make some reply to this re- 
markable effusion, but it is difficult to do so and at the 
same time preserve our gravity. We are reminded of a very 
old conundrum that was, as nearly as we remember, like 
this: One evening, as Sir Humphry Davy was crossing Lon- 
don Bridge, he was accosted by a boy who astounded the 
great chemist with the statement that his parents had two 
daughters that were not his sisters. A great many people 
have given up this conundrum, but after hearing the solu- 
tion, always admitted that it was certainly satisfactory. We 
think our readers will not need to be told the answer. 

Now, we do not mean to say that the author of the fore- 
going romance of a brainless intelligence wilfully misrepre- 
sented the facts, or that there is a perfect parallelism be- 
tween the romance and the conundrum. We only say that 
the one reminded us of the other. We are more amused 
than offended at the statement that the man had unimpaired 


JSacullies without a brain, and that “the entire brain had 


been hollowed out by the action of the tumor,” and that 
“All that was left of the brain was a thin shell.” Some 
strange things do happen to the brain at times, as in the 
celebrated so-called ‘Crowbar Case,” where a man recoy- 
ered after having a bar of steel, three feet in length, driven 
through his head. In this case the steel bar, or “ tamper,” 
as it is called by miners, is supposed to have passed be- 
tween the convolutions in a peculiar way, without seriously 
lacerating them, just as it would be possible to pass a rod 
through a clenched fist without lacerating the fingers, if 
guided in the proper channel. No doubt the tumor in the 
~ase of the young man Bly did a good deal of damage to 
the brain, and also to the man’s mind, but the brain may 
have adapted itself to its crowded quarters day by day, by 
shrinking and distributing itself in the most economical 
manner to the space it could find. To say that the entire 
brain had been hollowed out without killing the man or im- 
pairing his mental powers, is simply absurd, The fact that 
it did finally kill him shows that there was something seri- 
cus about it. 

We beg also to add that in most cases of this sort the 
members of the family or others who see the patient are 
not likely to be accurate or impartial judges of the extent 
to which the mental faculties are injured. In such a case, 








































































if a man retains sufficient intelligence to make known his 
simplest wants, he is likely to be described as possessing 
all his faculties, whereas, if he were put to work on some- 
thing like the question of a government bond issue, or writ- 
ing a ten thousand dollar prize novel, or the building of a 
new trans-continental railroad, he would probably soon 
manifest a very decided mental impairment. 

As to memorizing poems, we might remark that parrots 
can do that, and as it is an accomplishment possessed by 
most young children, we do not consider it an evidence of the 
appropriateness of the title for the romance about Mr. Bly 
chosen by our respected contemporary of the Quaker City, 
to the effect that brains are “unnecessary.” We think 
“brains ” have come to stay, and that they will continue to 
be popular for a long time. Finally, in the case of Mr. Bly, 
it is possible that the tumor developed so as to displace 
only one hemisphere of the brain, thus leaving the other 
half comparatively free to perform the functions of the 
mind. 


HAND OF A CHIMPANZEE. 


The laws of mental development apply to the lower animals just 
as they do to the higher. Brains differ in the brute creation accord 
ing to their mental qualities, but as their faculties are limited, both 
in number and quality, they do not present the same variety in any 
particular species that may be found in the human race. The same 
is true as to the development of the hands and feet in the lower 
orders of life. As the hand is constantly receiving messages from 
the brain to do specific acts, it very naturally takes its form accord- 
ing to the nature of the majority of the messages it receives, 

In this hand of a chimpanzee there are many interesting facts in 
support of chirognomical science. For example, in the narrowness 
of the palm there is a negation of the elements found in creatures 
that exercise ingenuity, tact, sagacity, mechanism ; in a word, that 
practise the whole range of the industrial arts. This narrowness 
also denotes feebleness of imagination, a general shallowness of 
mind, and a want of courage. The fingers are not individualized 
as they would be in one of the higher animals, although they are bet- 
ter than the artist has made them here. The length is exaggerated. 





A CHIMPANZEE’S HAND. 


The weak thumb is, however, the most significant feature in this 
monkey’s hand. This is an unmistakable mark of inferiority. The 
thumb is peculiarly the register of intellectual power and strength 
of will. Idiots have deformed or ill-developed thumbs, and the 
presence or approach of insanity may be detected by the disuse of 
this member. As the apes are controlled by instinct, passion, im- 
pulse, and caprice, without any settled principles, purposes, judg- 
ments, plans, or rules of conduct such as are associated with a well- 
developed thumb, there is an almost perfect agreement between the 
rules of chirognomy and this chimpanzee’s hand. 


SOMETHING NEW IN THE WAY OF HAND-CASTS. 

One of our graduates of the Class of '95, Mrs. Adele Marie Graef, 
has a novel scheme, which we believe will be of interest to the 
phrenological profession in several ways. She proposes to obtain 
casts of the hands of celebrated people, of which duplicate copies 
can be made, and sold like photographs or any other form of por- 
trait. Now that the study of the hand as an index of character is 
becoming very popular as a branch of phrenology, it is probable that 
there will be a ready market for such casts, They can also be made 
from the hands of children to be preserved by parents, or from the 
hands of parents to be preserved by children. She is to have a 
studio in our building, and can be addressed in reference to the mat- 
ter in care of our office. No doubt our lecturers would be glad to 
equip themselves with copies of some of these casts of distinguished 
men and women to exhibit to their audiences. 
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A CONUNDRUM. 
WHO ARE THE OWNERS OF THESE EARS ? 


To every correct guesser of this question we will send Tur 
PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL for one year. 

The men to whom these ears belong are both residents of New 
York ; of international reputation ; both are married ; their faces 
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are familiar to millions; one has thick dark hair, the other thin and 
white ; both frequently appear in public, but in widely different pro- 
fessions. Answers must be received before the first of April. In 
the next issue we will describe the signs of character in these ears 
and give the names of their possessors, 


“COUSIN MARRIAGES.” 


BY C. N. W. 


In THE PHRENOLOGICAL JoURNAL for August, 1895, Dr. H. 8. 
Drayton argues that, other things being equal, the children of cousins 
will be the equal of those children whose parents are not related by ties 
of blood, In other words, cousins may marry if they are adapted to 
each other, and their children will be as intelligent and healthy as 
they would have been had their parents not been cousins. 

While I have always been taught that the marriage of cousins is 
incestuous, and wrong under any and all conditions, a few observa- 
tions that I have made in the last few months have changed my 
mind somewhat on the subject. It is not so much where they are as 
what they are, that affects the children of cousins—and all other peo- 
ple, for that matter. But, as Dr. Spurzheim was wont to say, 
** One fact, well observed, is worth a ship-load of argument,” and I 
will briefly state the result of my observations. 

For the last few months I have been living in a certain county’ in 
the State of Missouri. The people are mostly farmers, and their 
methods of agriculture are those of forty years ago. In all respects, 
they are behind the age in which they live. In the particular com- 
munity, at least, in which I have been living, the marriage of 
cousins is very prevalent. In-and-in marriage had been the rule un- 
til everybody is akin to everybody else. It is a fact, also, that idiots 
are very numerous. I can count at least six within a radius of two 
or three miles. Some of these idiots are the children of parents who 
married cousins, while some are not. In fact, I know one family of 
children, ‘‘ without spot or blemish,’ whose parents are cousins. 
But in this case the man and his wife are both strong, healthy peo- 
ple, and are temperamentally well adapted to each other, the one 
supplying what the other lacks. While this is true in one case, it 
would be true, under similar circumstances, in all cases, 

At first sight it might appear that the marriage of persons closely 
related by ties of blood, and the large number of idiots in the com- 
munity, stand in the relation of cause and effect to each other. 
But I do not believe this is the case. The cause of so large a num- 
ber of idiots is rather to be found, it seems to me, in the general 
sameness of character of the people. When you have seen one man 
from this neighborhood, you have seen a type of the whole popula- 
tion. Both men and women are very much alike, having the same 
faults, the same weaknesses, and the same tendencies to disease. So 
noticeable is this fact that the people have made a proverb of it 
which runs like this: ‘* Every man and his wife resemble each 
other.” And it is almost true of the people of whom I am writing. 

The evil of in-and-in marriage, in communities such as this one, is 
apparent to all, but what is the remedy ? A knowledge of phrenol- 
ogy would obviate the difliculties, and idiotic children would then 
no longer be a shame and a curse to parents. When all men and 


women select conjugal partners in the light of phrenological science, 
vicious and feeble-minded children will no longer be born into the 
world, 
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A FEMALE (CRIMINAL. 

This is a professional female sh@p-lifter. We introduce her here 
as the first of a new series of ne ib in criminology, which, though 
not so entertaining or edifying i§ some other departments of our 





work, is certainly an exceedingly Mmportant field for investigation. 
This woman has several of the ftarks of the criminal type. Ob- 

serve the pointed formation of thi® upper rim of theear. This isa 

sign of what people are now discusing under the name of ‘‘ degen- 


theiqus ulity of the organization being 


eracy.” The heavy lower jaw, 
low, indicates animality and volugtuousness, The same is true of 
the mouth. The eyes also have. the long, flat opening which is pe- 


form of eye is a very good sign 
this character it means cunning. 


culiar to sensualists and liars. Th 
of secretiveness, and in a woman oO} 





A SHOPLIFTER. 


Another sign of secretiveness, whiéh, though not strictly phreno- 
logical, is nevertheless interesting, May be found in her manner of 
dressing her throat and head, which she has wrapped up so com- 
pletely as to make her appear ready for an arctic expedition. 

If a woman with these peculiarities should apply to any of our 
readers for a position as housekeepef, nurse, or cashier, or avail her- 
self of the present leap-year to propose a conjugal partnership, no 
doubt she would be required to keep at a distance. 

We hope we have done our duty if the matter for the present, but 
later we shall have a good deal to say about the proble m of dispos- 
ing of these unfortunate creatures. Jt should be the aim of all good 
people to establish a condition of sodety in which the production of 
criminals would be next to impossibl@. To do this, phrenology must 
be accepted as the only rational philgsophy of human nature and put 
into practice accordingly. 


A PHRENOLOGICAL TEST. 

Some weeks ago the Archbishop of Valladolid, Spain, called upon 
Sefior Bosch, the Spanish Minister pf Public Works, to announce 
his elevation to the rank of Cardinal and receive his minister’s con- 
gratulations. They were heartily given, and the new Cardinal then 
made the following explanation of hig visit : 


*I wished you to be the first to congratulate me. I shall tell you 


why. Oneday when you, Sefior Bosch, were about twelve years old, 
your father, Miguel Bosch, took you to his friend, Sefior Indalecio 
Mateo, then master of ceremonies at the court, in order to have him 


admire your peculiar talent for the exact sciences. As youand your 
futher entered the room of Mateo, the latter was talking to a captain 
of artillery. You were subjected to an examination, and the three 
men, Sefior Mateo, your father, and the captain, were astonished at 
the unusual talent of the boy. The subject of phrenology then 
came up. Your father was an ardent advocate of the teachings of 
Gall, but the captain, on the other hand, had no faith inthem. After 
your father had defended his point of view with all possible argu- 
ments, he proposed, half in jest and half in earnest, to examine the 
head of his adversary, the captain. The latter readily submitted. 
After Sefior Bosch had passed his fingers over the captain’s cranium, 
he said : 

* My examination proves that you will never amount to much as 
a soldier. The organ of combativeness is unusually small. On the 
other hand, mildness, humility, and religion are extremely developed. 
I feel certain that if you exchange the sword for the stole, and the 
uniform for the priest’s coat, you will become a Cardinal.’ 

\ short time after this meeting the captain resigned from the 
army and entered a seminary, and the prophecy of your father was 
fulfilled. The captain is a Cardinal—for I was the captain.” 

The New York Tribune. 
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PHRENOLOGICAL SOCIETY AND FIELD NOTES. 


We cordially invite all phrenological workers, whether publishers, 
lecturers, or practical examiners, who would be benefited by mention 
in these columns, to send us short, concise reports of their business, 
etc., for publication. As the JouRNAL now has a circulation of 
50, 000, and hereafter will be still greater, we think it will be quite 
worth while for our friends to take advantage of this offer. 

Our old friend, Dr. J. A. Denkinger, 5 Holyoke Street, Boston, 
is constantly enlarging his business both in medicine and phrenology. 
He is one of those sturdy, solid characters of German extraction, 
whose patience in striving for scientific excellence reminds us of the 
methods of Dr. Gall. Dr. Denkinger has recently published a 
physiognomical register which gives evidence of his originality and 
independence. 

Prof. William Windsor, LL.B., Ph.D., has closed the ‘Windsor 
College of Phrenology, at Washington, D. C., and discontinued the 
publication of his magazine, The Phrenologist, and has made a con- 
tract for a lecture tour of the United States under the direction of the 
well-known theatrical managers, Rich & Maeder, of New York. He 
began his tour under the new management at Buffalo, where he 
addressed audiences which taxed the capacity of the great Music 
Hall, which seats more than 2,500 persons. During the past two 
weeks he has been in Albany, and has had large audiences in Odd 
Fellows’ Hall. He is now in Utica, N. Y., where he has met with 
the same enthusiastic reception. He expects to devote his entire 
time for the next five years to the lecture field, and will give the new 
management of THE PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL an enthusiastic sup- 
port in contributions and subscriptions, The JouRNAL has absorbed 
the subscription list of Prof. Windsor’s magazine, and his friends 
will doubtless be pleased to know that they will not be deprived of 
his spicy, controversial articles, which will hereafter appear in these 
pages. Prof. Windsor is an ardent worker in Phrenology, a strong 
advertiser, and compels success by the force of superlative energies, 
both mental and physical. 

Miss Anna M. Grogan, Class of ’95, who spent a few months in- 
vestigating the methods and systems of physical culture in New 
York institutions, has returned to her home, East Liberty, Pa., where 
she intends to lecture on health culture. She says her course at the 
Institute has been very helpful. 

Prof. W. Alexander, Class of ’84, last heard from at Oakland, 
Cal., is one of the ablest representatives of our science, and has 
done a vast amount of good for phrenology in the West. Highest 
commendations of his work are constantly being given. We hope 
that he will long continue in his chosen life-work, and enjoy the 
fruit of his successful labors. 

Prof. O. F. Hall, at Appleton, Wis., Class of 94, had large and 
appreciative audiences at his recent lectures. He is well informed 
on the subject of phrenology ; is an entertaining speaker, and com- 
mands attention at all times, 

Prof. W. N. Gibson, Class of ’95, has been specially successful in 
inducing parents to have their children receive a phrenological ex- 
amination. In one village, out of thirty-five examinations, thirty 
were of young children. This is a good field for phrenologists with 
Parental Love well developed. 

Whether it be in St. Paul, Minneapolis, or adjacent cities, Prof. 
George Morris, Class of ’88, commands recognition for his excellent 
work. He has an extensive apparatus, and has placed phrenology 
ona firm basis in Minnesota. He draws crowded houses wherever 
he lectures, and sends large orders for books and charts. 

Prof. George Cozens, Class of ’91, has just concluded a course 
of five lectures to crowded houses at Grafton, N. D., and has taken 
a number of orders for the JouRNAL. He is now holding forth in 
Grand Forks and vicinity. 

Although having to contend with many difficulties, Mrs. E. E. 
Hall, Class of ‘94, has met with much success recently at Cumber- 
land, Md., where she addressed some of the best people of the town, 
later at Frostburg, making many examinations there, and is now at 
Lonaconing, Md., with bright prospects. 

Prof. Charles E. Rupe, with he adquarters at Fort Worth, has been 
doing some successful work in Texas. 

Dr. Thomas G, Roberts, Class of '92, is now Professor of Pedia- 
trics at the Hering Medical College of Chicago, associated with Dr. 

A. Tornhagen (92), who is Professor of Principles and Practice of 
Medicine and Clinical Professor of Mental and Nervous Diseases. 
The students of this college are well indoctrinated with phre- 
nology. 

Among theinstructors at the American Institute of Anthropology, 
Cleveland, O., we tind the name of our old friend D. M. King, of 
Mantua, Class of 67, who is doing much to disseminate phrenol- 
ogy among oo intelligent class in that section. 

At the annual business meeting of the Human Nature Club the 
officers elected were: President, Albert Bausch ; Vice-President, 
Dr. C. W. Brandenburg ; Secretary, Miss Bertha Rehbein ; Treasurer, 
Mrs. Lillian Bausch ; Critic, B. B. Conrad. 

On February 28th Mr. J. B. Sullivan lectured on ‘“ Astrology.” 
Public meetings are held on the fourth Friday of each month at 
Pheenix Hall, South Eighth Street, near Bedford Avenue, Brook- 
lyn. 

The Cincinnati Phrenological Society has arranged an exception- 
ally good program for 1896. It meets every first, third, and fifth 
Frid: ay evening in the month, at Room A, New Odd Fellows Temple. 
Write to the Cor. Sec., Dr. M. J. Kellar, 27 Arcade, Cincinnati, for 
particulars. 
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“The best mother is she who carefully studies the pe- 
culiar character of each child and acts with well instructed 
judgment upon the knowledge so obtained,” 


CANDIDATES FOR SUCCESS AND 


HONOR. 


BY NELSON SIZER. 

Fig. 821. EpGgar Cuar.Les Hyman. This 
is a mature and solid character for four years 
of age. He has astrong head and a strong 
face. The elements of attention, of memory, 
and of criticism are prompt, retentive, and 
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FIG. 321.—EDGAR CHARLES HYMAN. 


keen. He is inquisitive ; is not satisfied with 
an insufficient answer, and tries to find out 
for himself before he asks any questions. If 
a puzzle were given to him to study out, he 
would say, ‘‘ Now, do not tell me,” and would 
be offended if anyone did tell him. He would 
desire the pleasure of finding it out for him- 
self. His Comparison is large, hence he sees 
differences which would escape many an older 
head. His Causality, shown by that fulness 
in the outer sections of the forehead, gives 
him a philosophic spirit—a hunger for the 
why and the wherefore of matters ; a feeling 
that there is a reason for everything that is 
true. Therefore, he will seek to find some 
reason besides the more apparent one. Ilis 
language is rich and full, but under excellent 
control, He uses words with a specific pur- 
pose, and will make nice distinctions in regard 
to their meaning. His style of writing or of 
speaking will be pruned, concentrated, and in- 
tense. His Mirthfulness is larger than his 
face would suggest. His Cautiousness and 
Secretiveness being strong, he is able to hold 
his Mirthfulness under cover and allow it to 
act, when necessary, only by permission and 
guidance. He is not one of the sort whose 
mind is ‘‘on tap” for everybody. He will 
not laugh at common jokes, nor descend to 
laugh with the “ groundlings,” and is more 
apt to make notable and laughable remarks 
than he is to manifest a jolly spirit. He is 
keen and covert, and is a little inclined to play 
pranks at the expense of the unsuspecting. 
Ife will talk soberly and with a serious face 
when within he isa bubble of wit and criti- 
cism. His Destructiveness is rather large ; 
hence, when it works with his wit it will be 
tinged with sarcasm, and all his witty flings 
do not excite mirth. His large Firmness is a 
marked trait ; he wants to have his own way, 
and manages to carry out the purposes that 
seem desirable to him. He is anxious for 
profit, will count the cost, and study profit and 


loss. His friendships are strong, and with his 
Benevolence he is sympathetical with those 
whom he loves, and also with those who have 
nobody to love them; that is, with the poor, 
the unfortunate, and the friendless. He will 
appreciate poetry and music, will be an accu- 
rate scholar and a clear, strong thinker. He 
has a world of promise in him, and needs a 
steady and a wise hand to lay the track for his 
locomotive and to be the guide of his force. 
He does not need instruction as much as he 
needs the right track to run on. That long, 


massive, and solid-looking upper lip carries 
with it authority, sincerity, integrity, and 
affection. 


Fig. 322.—Cnartes E. Rosrnson. This 
bright, enthusiastic, eager little fellow hails 
from Franktown, Va. He is looking for some- 
thing and probably sees it. Those eyes, the 
emblem of keen and copious intellectuality, 
will revel in the knowledge which the world 
can give him, and he looks as if he would help 
himself to a good deal of it. Concentrated 
attention is the thought which his expression 
suggests. His very fingers and toes are on the 
alert. The artist who took this picture knew 
how to win and hold the attention of a bright 
child, and evidently knew when he found the 
right pose of his subject, and then the instan- 
taneous snap-shot becomes the marvel of ac- 
curate art. This boy will make a scholar and 
an orator. His head is long from the opening 
of the ear forward, hence intellectuality will 
be his leading characteristic. He will be a 
scholar and a thinker; and in business, that 
which he undertakes to carry out will be well 
looked after. He inclines to master his sur- 
roundings, and especially to become master of 
the knowledge of whatever is within his reach; 
and when he undertakes to inquire about any- 
thing, those whose opinion is required will be 








322.—CHARLES E. 
Aged two years and five months. 


FIG. ROBINSON. 


fortunate if they are wise cnough and ready 
enough to give a satisfactory answer. 

He will be good in figures, in music, in 
mirth, and in mechanism. He is ambitious, 
prudent, enterprising, and plucky. He is 
benevolent and loving. Horses, trains, watches, 
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and music will have to be prompt and on time 
in order to be satisfactory to him. In looking 
at that eager face, surmounted with such a 
brain, it makes one think of the inventor, the 
orator, the poet, and the lawyer, ‘‘ The pant- 
ing steed which he bestrides ” will be called 
on for all the power he possesses **To share 
with his lord the pleasure and the pride.” 
We will not praise this boy, it might make his 
mother proud ; such boys are apt to. He will 
want a good deal of room straight ahead ; and 
if he ever does anything in railroad work he 
will want the “ lightning express.” He would 
like to have his powder of the giant type, and 
would be glad if it were “noiseless.” He likes 
to get there before he is suspected, and per- 
sonally he will be expected cordially. 


TO OUR CORRESPONDENTS. 


QUESTIONS OF GENERAL INTEREST ONLY 
will be ansivered in this department. But one 
question at a time, and that clearly stated, must 
be propounded, if correspondents shall expect us 
to give them the benefit of an early consideration. 

lr You Use A PsEupONYM oR INITIALS, 


write your full name and address also. Some 
correspondents forget to sign their names. 
CULTURE OF SELF-EstEEM.—W. R. B.— 


If you have fully decided to make a true and 
manly effort to improve yourself in this re- 
spect, it would be well for you to study the 
books and apply their principles. You will 
find in * Brain and Mind” valuable sugges- 
tions. Also Weaver's ** Aims and Aids” and 
“ Hopes and Help” are helpful. You should 
strive to be self-centred, calm, deliberate, and 
earnest. Try to think before acting, to feel 
the importance of duty and right ; and having 
resolved once, be firm and persevering in car- 
rying into effect your resolve. Act in the line 
of self-respect, and avoid those influences that 
appeal to vanity or self-glory. When you 
know yourself to be right do not give way to 
pressure from without. Every success of this 
sort will add to your strength. 


Fresi CompLexion.—A. B.—The type of 
skin possessed by a person is due to tempera- 
mental inheritance. This may be improved 
or impaired by habit. Faulty habits of eat- 
ing, for instance, may seriously mar a fine 
complexion, while care in hygiene may im- 
prove it. Blondes, as a rule, possess a finer 
skin than brunettes, but the blond complexion 
is more susceptible to injury and degeneration 
than the brunette. A fine complexion of the 
class you describe is associated with suscepti- 
bility and readiness of mental impression, 
vivacity, and resilience. 


Aw ARMENIAN QuEstion.—D. B. A.—We 
do not know of a special Armenian settlement 
in the United States. For the most part, 
those who are in this country are engaged in 
business relating to products of the East. 
New York City has a considerable Armenian 
element in her population, and a quict, perse- 
vering, industrious people they are. Aside 
from an occasional reference in an article of 
an ethnographical nature, no particular de- 
scription of the Armenians has been published 
in the columns of the JoURNAL. 


To Ger AsiEEPr.—B. D.—We have given 
advice on this subject at sundry times, and in 
a recent number. For you the suggestion to 
relax is apt. Loosen yourself in all parts— 
every joint and muscle from the toes to the 
scalp. Shake all stiffness out before getting 
into bed. As one has said, go to pieces, and 
you will go to sleep. 


INFLUENCE OF PARENTAGE.—G. L. M.— 
The transmission of qualities from parent to 
child is a part of heredity, but there are modi- 
fying influences of a prenatal sort that cannot 
be overlooked. The later-born in a household 
may represent more closely than the first-born 
the solid and deeper elements of parental char- 
acter. If there be an improvement in the 
parental nature, the child born later is likely 
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to partake of that improvement, just as the 
pupils of a teacher who has had many years 
of experience have a better chance for instruc- 
tion than those who sit under the eye of a 
young teacher. 


DimpLeD CHIN. 
meaning of a dimple in the chin ? 


Question.—What is the 
M. A. D. 

Answer. — Dimples are rarely present in 
bony people. They are more natural to chil- 
dren, women, and men who have a predomi 
nance of the sanguine temperament, The 
muscles about the chin express various phases 
of love of the opposite sex A dimple in the 
centre of the chin is considered a sign of ap- 
preciation of beauty in the opposite sex. It 
will usually be found in people of poetic or 
itistic tendencies. Such a dimple is quite 
noticeable in the chins of Edward Remenyi, 
Robert G. Ingersoll, Joseph Jefferson, and 
William McKinley. 


CASTS OF HANDS. 


Mrs. Adele Marie Graef, of the Class of ’95, 


has «a studio in our building, and is making 
casts of hands of celebrated people, duplic ates 


of which she will have for sale. This will 
doubtless be of great interest to our pro- 
fession. Write to her in care of this office. 


CURRENT EXCHANGES. 

Cosmopolitan, for February, has a seasonable 
tithe ‘Walrus Hunting in the Arctic Re 
rions.” while ** Messner Animal Magnetism 
ind Hypnotism” gives the reader some idea 
of the relations of the artificial trance, Other 
topics are Buttertlies, the American Artists’ 
Association of Paris, Some Notes about Vene 
zucla, and the Horseless Carriage, finely illus- 
trated, Irvington, New York, 


in 


Popular Monthly, for 
February, describes the tax systems of China 

do Japan. Herbert Spencer has two arti- 
his instalment Professional Institu 
and a reply to the Marquis of Salis 
bury’s Criticism of Evolution. ‘ The Study 
of Inheritance’ from a good source, 
und so do other topics. New York, 


Lppleton x Science 


cles 


on 


thons 


comes 


In Lippineott’s, for February, the complete 
novel is ** Ground Swells,” by Jeannette I. 
Walworth. Other features are ‘* The First 
Days of the World,” * The Child and Ilis 
Fictions,” ** Domestic Service on the Pacific 
Slope ‘What Men Drink,” and “ The 
\érial Monasteries of Greece.” Philadelphia. 


Scientific American Weekly represents, as it 
has for about fifty years, the mechanical arts 
Always interesting 
ind useful to the practical man. New York. 


Frank Leslie's Popular Monthly continues 
history of the Lee family, with illustrations. 


ind progressive science, 


\ sketch of Bobbie Burns and Woman's 
Work are noteworthy. New York. 

Swinton’s Magazine, devoted to the con- 
sideration of American economics and politi- 
cal science, seems to have demonstrated its 
val 


Vedical News, now a weekly issued in New 


Yor! ows a flavor of strength and progres- 
sion that is pleasing to the broad medical man. 
It discusses the most advanced ideas in its 
field. New York seems to be a more stimu- 


luting atmosphere than that of its former 
headquarters, 


American Medico-Surgical Bulletin, now a 
weekly, is much improved in form and ar- 
rangement, The brief editorial comments 
are acceptable to the profession, that as a 
whole wants the facts rather than tautologi- 
cal theorizings. The society and section re- 
ports are valuable. New York. 


The February Review of Reviews gives a 
good share of space to the story of Cripple 
Creek, and discusses other phases of the gold 
question in Some Leading Factors of the Gold 
Standard Body, That Flood of Gold, and 
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Damaging Facts in the History of Bimetal 
lism. ‘The Massacre in Turkey, and Mr. Joseph 
Chamberlain, are prominent, while there are 
the usual departments of Progress of the 
World, Current History, and Caricature. New 
York. 


Literary Digest, weekly, is replete in cur- 
rent numbers with the matters that command 
attention in the various fields of industry, 
science, and literature. The editor shows good 
taste in his selections and reviews. Funk & 
Wagnalls, New York. 


Metaphysical Magazine, February. Accord- 
ing to its special interpretation of the term 
metaphysical this monthly is stocked with 
reading. The department of psychic experi 
ences usually contains narratives that interest 
the imaginative and spiritual mind. In the 
January number Dr. G. 8. Wines discusses 
Hypnotic Suggestions and Crime in a rational 
and conservative spirit, very fairly saying 
that one in the hypnotic state does not alter 
his nature from to evil or vice versa. 
One result of his experiments is of interest 
to phrenologists. A young man of semi 
criminal nature, having a deficiency in in- 
tellectual and moral development, a prepon- 
derance of the selfish and animal instincts ; 
caution, causality, and the reasoning facul- 
ties very deficient; destructiveness, 
tiveness, combativeness, and acquisitiveness 
excessive, Was hypnotized. While in this 
state it was suggested that he pick the pocket 
of a gentleman near. He did so promptly. 
Another young man of well-developed moral 
sentiment and fair intellectual ability refused 
absolutely to execute a similar suggestion, 
The writer concludes that in the phrenologi- 
cal organization we find a scientific basis of 
morality. 


good 


secre: 


CHARACTER READING 


TOGRAPHS. 


FROM PHO- 


“ MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., February 12, 1806. 
‘* Messrs. FowLeR & WELLS Co. 
‘*GENTLEMEN : I am living too far from New 
York to obtain an examination from you per- 
sonally, and desire to ascertain, if, by sending 
my photograph, L can get a reliable delineation 
of my character. I desire to know what 
nature has best fitted me for. 
*¢. G. &.” 


REPLY: 


‘*Dear Str: Many persons write us asking 
a similar question. If you could see the fre- 
quent letters we receive from those who have 
sent us likenesses for examination, you might 
consider the answer to your question amply 
covered, The following are specimens :” 
“ F. F., Minn., December 28, 1895. 
‘Dear Str: I duly received your delinea- 
tion of my character written the 15th inst., 
from photographs. I consider this the best in 
vestment I ever made, and ask you to receive 
my hearty thanks, as I feel that I owe you 
something outside of the customary fee. 
** Yours truly, ©. &.” 


“ Mr. Vernon, InD., December 2%, 1895 

“Dean Str: On Christmas we received 
your examinations. They came safely, and I 
can truly say that we were greatly pleased 
and wonderfully astonished at the remark- 
able hits you made. We laughed heartily 
at the truths that you tell. You have won- 
derful proficiency in that line, and we thank 
you kindly for your painstaking and careful 
examinations. Yours truly, 

Those who cannot conveniently visit us, 
and desire a consultation as to their best pur- 
suit — business or profession —and_ proper 
adaptation in marriage, may write us, asking 
for an illustrated pamphlet entitled ‘* Mirror 
of the Mind,” which contains full directions 
as to what kind of pictures we desire, and 
what measurements sre needed, etc., to give a 
sareful analysis. ‘('> number of examina- 
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tions we have thus made, of which we have 
careful record, goes far up into the thousands. 
Please address, FowLer & WELLS Co., 
27 East 21st Street, 
New York City. 
If you get two copies of this issue, hand 
one to some intelligent friend. 


The American Institute of Phrenology is 
a regularly chartered college, with power to 
grant diplomas, confer degrees, etc., ete. It 
graduates students after they have taken a 
two months’ course. The session opens the 
first day of September. It offers to men and 
women the opportunity to acquire at small 
expense, and in the short space of two months, 
a valuable profession, in which the opportun- 
ities to earn an honorable living and compe 
tency, are as great or greater than is offered 
by law, medicine, or theology. 


Points AND ‘“ PornTEeRs.” 


Wuart is my Boy good for? Should he be 
a professional man, a merchant, a mechanic, 
an artist, a writer, a chemist, an engineer or a 
farmer 7? 

A careful phrenological study of his make- 
up probably would be worth more to him than 
a deed of the Astor House. 


My daughter is obliged to do something 
to earn a living. Among the pursuits com 
monly allotted to woman, what do her consti- 
tution and talents point to as the best pursuit? 

A correct study of her temperament and 
phrenological developments will suggest the 
best pursuit. 


A fact will illustrate the point. A well- 
developed young woman of about twenty 


years called for an examination in our office ; 
and after a close and exhaustive analysis was 
made, she asked, ** What can I do?” The 
Examiner replied, ‘** You can make anything 
from a locomotive to a watch. What are you 
doing?” Her answer was, “tI am a machin- 
ist. My father taught me to make light, 
delicate machinery for special manufacturing 
work, but I have resolved to do something 
else ; what shall it be?” 

** Medicine,” was the reply. 

She at once adopted the advice; entered a 
New York Medical College, graduated at the 
head of her class, we saw her receive her 
diploma, and she is now a successful physi- 
cian. 

Sus- 


OFFER TO INCREASE OUR 


SCRIPTION List. 


SPECIAL 


This offer holds good only through the 
mouths of March and April. For two dollars 
cash, we will send three copies of the JouRNAL 
1 year. For three dollars in cash, we will 
send five copies of JouRNAL 1 year. For jive 
dollars cash we will send ten copies of Jour- 
NAL 1 year. The above ‘‘ Special Offer ” only 
lasts until May Ist. We want one hundred 
thousand subscribers at once, and are willing 
to make this enormous deduction from our 
regular price in order to get that number be- 
fore the May issue. 


Reduction in Price. New Physiognomy 
or Signs of Character, as Manifested Through 
Temperament, External Form, and Especially 
the Human Face Divine. This is a work of 
nearly 800 pages, acknowledged to be the 
best text-book on the subject, by the late 
Samuel R. Wells. The price has been re- 
duced from $5 to $3. Our readers, no doubt, 
will be very glad to avail themselves of this 
offer, which is to continue until the first of 
May. The temperaments are defined ; man 
and woman compared ; anatomy of the human 
face, telling all about noses, eyes, mouths, 
necks, ears, hair and beard, hands and feet, 
ete., with signs of character in action, walk, 
voice, ete. A special chapter is devoted to 
national types, with portraits. Also a chapter 
on graphomancy and chiromancy is added, 
followed by illustrative examples of character 
reading, and other interesting miscellaneous 
addenda. 
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LIBRARY. 


In this department we give short reviews of 
such New Books as publishers see fit to send us. 
In these reviews we seek to treat author and pub- 
lisher satisfactorily and justly, and also to fur- 
nish our readers with such information as shall 
enable them to form an opinion of the desirability 
of any particular volume for personal use. It is 
our wish to notice the better class of books issuing 
from the press, and we invite publishers to favor 
the Editor with recent publications, especially 
those related in any way to mental and physiolo- 
gical science. We can supply any of the books 
noticed at prices quoted. 


ADVANTAGES OF CHastTiTy. By Dr. M. L. 
Ho.srook, Editor of The Journal of Hy- 
giene. 12mo, pp. 120. New York: M. L. 
Holbrook & Co. 

A careful observer, an experienced physician, 

especially in the lines of human character and 

conduct as related to physical condition, gives 
us in this book conclusions of high value. He 
discusses the advantages of chastity from phy- 
sical, intellectual, and moral points of view. 
By no means a radical, and in no prudish 
spirit, yet always delicate and refined in style 
and language, Dr. Holbrook’s teachings com- 
mend themselves to the reader by their logical 
and rational fitness. For the youth on the 
border land of manhood, with notions of a con- 
fused and often meretricious nature regarding 
sex life, this book is a mentor that kindly ap- 

proaches him and offers its guidance. It is a 

popular and compendious view of the subject 

to which the pure-minded and sincere of either 
sex cannot make objection. 


A Por or Darsites. By ERNEstT GILMORE, 
Author of ** Marjorie Randolph,” ete. 12mo, 
pp. 127. Cloth, price 60 cents. National 
‘Temperance Society, New York. 

A pretty story by an experienced writer in 
the interest of temperance and morality. It 
associates the Christian Endeavor movement 
with its illustration of reform method and is 
suggestive, we think, rather pointedly of a 
line of duty which appears to lack the earnest 
attention of that great body of young men and 
women who wear the silver cross. The story 
gets its title from the incidental use of a pot 
of daisies, in the efforts of a girl to reclaim 
her intemperate father, and demonstrates the 
power sometimes exercised by things of seem- 
ingly trivial importance. 


Poverty’s Factory; or, THE CuRSE, CAUSE, 
AND CURE OF ABNORMAL WEALTH. By 
SranLey L. Kiepss, M.A. 24mo, pp. 177. 
Boston: Arena Publishing Company. 

The point that the writer seeks to establish in 

this very earnestly written monograph is, that 

wealth is inequitably distributed, and because 
of this the poverty and misery exist that afflict 
society. Child labor, the sweating system, 
prostitution, dishonesty, class hatreds, want 
of true home and family life, are the natural 
outcomes of the unjust distribution of wealth. 

The preferences given to the rich by the law- 

maker, the tax officer, the church, the mer- 

chant, etc., are considered, and a homily is 
read upon the unchristian spirit that prevails 

‘in society, because of class distinctions fac- 

titiously appointed by Dives. We are not left 

without suggestions for a betterment of the 
situation, and the principle that should give 
vitality to any scheme of reform is drawn 
from the teachings of Christ. The most ef- 
fective weapon of the wronged workingman 
is not the strike nor the bullet, but the ballot. 

Ife should be well represented in the legis- 

lative hall. The professed followers of the 

Great Father should practically illustrate their 

allegiance to him, by doing their duty as citi- 

zens, and examples of what ought to be done. 
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THE attention of travelling phrenologists 
and lecturers is called to our neat, portable 
stereopticon with which to illustrate phren- 
ology, making an attractive and instructive 
entertainment at a small expense, the whole 
outfit costing less than one hundred dollars. 

Fow.LerR & WELLS Co., New York. 


ExTRA ANNOUNCEMENT, A CHANGE OF MAN- 
AGEMENT. 


On the first of January, 1896, the editor of 
THE PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, Dr. Edgar 
C. Beall, and Colonel Nat Ward Fitz-Gerald, 
late of West Virginia, purchased the control- 
ling stock of The Fowler & Wells Co., 
Phrenologists and Publishers, and proprietors 
of THr PHRENOLOGICAL JoURNAL. The 
well-known members of the old company, 
while relinquishing certain official duties in 
the business administration, will continue 
with us in their professional capacity as here- 
tofore. 

It is the purpose of the new management to 
increase the circulation of Tuk PHRENOLOG- 
ICAL JOURNAL to 100,000, and to publish a 
number of ‘* up-to-date” books on Phrenol- 
ogy, Physiognomy, Cheirognuomy, Cheiro- 
mancy, Graphology, Temperaments, Business, 
and Marriage Adaptation, Hygiene, and all 
other subjects allied to our special lines. We 
have plans also for the organization of 
phrenological societies and the delivery of lec- 
tures, by which, with other means, we expect 
to inaugurate a national revival of interest in 
phrenology which will surpass in widespread 
power for human improvement any previous 
wave of educational reform within the past 
hundred years. 

Colonel Fitz-Gerald, who is a lawyer and 
journalist by profession, will personally as- 
sume the business management of the new 
company, While Dr. Beall will devote himself 
chiefly to editorial work, writing books, lec- 
turing, ete. 

It is expected also to increase all the forces 
and facilities of Tuk AMERICAN INSTITUTE 
OF PHRENOLOGY. Those who cannot visit us 
are invited to write for circulars or other in- 
formation, and to subscribe for THE PureNo- 
LOGICAL JOURNAL, now reduced to $1.00 a 
year, and which is to be in every way im- 
proved and brought up abreast with the 
times. 

Colonel Nat Ward Fitz-Gerald, late of West 
Virginia, has taken up his permanent resi- 
dence in this city ; associating himself with 
the great publishing house of Fowler & Wells 
Co., Phrenologists, and has become its busi- 
ness manager, 

It will be remembered that it was he who 
made the gallant race for Congress, in the 
2d West Virginia District, two years ago, 
against the Hon. William L. Wilson, on the 
populist ticket. He looks upon New York as 
a wider field for usefulness, in all the avenues 
for financial reform, and has been made one 
of the Vice-Presidents of the Bimetallic league 
of New York. 

The announcement was made in the Janu- 
ary number, that under the new management 
the subscription price of the JouRNAL would 
henceforth be $1.00 per year, instead of $1.50, 
as formerly. We had at that time several 
thousand subscribers, who had already sent in 
their renewals at the old rate, $1.50, and we 
said we would make an equitable arrange- 
ment with them, for the extra 50 cents, already 
in our hands. Toall such we will send any 
$1.50 book of our own publication, on re- 
ceipt of 50 cents additional. Or, we will ex- 
tend your time six months longer—sending 
you the JouRNAL eighteen months for the 
$1.50 received, or we will send an extra copy 
of the JouRNAL for six months, to any name 
or address you may send us. We desire to 
treat all our friends alike, hence this offer on 
our part. Those entitled under this arrange- 
ment, please indicate what we shall do. 

Every person who shall send us at once a sub- 
scription to thé JouRNAL for one year, $1.00, 
may select from our list of books published in 
this number, any 25 cent book, and we will 
forward the same by return mail as a pre- 
mium., 

If a higher price book is desired, send the 
amount, less 25 cents. Or instead of the 25 
cent book, we will send, express paid, a beauti- 
ful water-color painting, called ‘* The Jewels,” 
size 12 x 17, mounted on heavy bristol board. 
A beautiful parlor ornamént, framed or on 
easel, 
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We offer the following books at special 
prices quoted : 

‘‘The Natural Method of Physical Train- 
ing,” by Edwin Checkley, fully illustrated, 
and contains advice in regard to carrying the 
body, how to breathe, treatment of obesity, 
some words about children, and other general 
suggestions. 200 pages. Price, $1.50. 

‘**Spurzheim’s Lectures,” London edition, 
edited with notes and introduction by Alfred 
T. Story. Price, 75 cents. 

‘**Self-Culture,” by James Blackie. A 
vade-mecum for young men and students. 
We have a few copies of this excellent work. 
Price, 50 cents. 

‘““The Complete Carriage and Wagon 
Painter,” by Fritz Shriber, also gives full 
directions in the various branches of letter- 
ing, varnishing, ornamenting, scrolling, 
striping, etc., as well as recipes for mixing 
colors. Price, $1.00. 

‘* Board School Gymnastics,” by Alfred T. 
Story, third edition. This work is adapted 
for use in the home or school. Only a few 
copies left. Price, 30 cents. 


The Emphatic Diaglott, contains the 
original Greek text of the New Testament, 
with an interlinear translation, based on the 
renderings of eminent critics and on the vari- 
ous readings of the Vatican manuscript, to- 
gether with illustrative and explanatory foot- 
notes, alphabetical index, etc. Without 
claiming any superiority for this work, it 
certainly presents valuable features not to 
be found elsewhere, and should be of great 
practical benefit to all Bible students. We 
have reduced the price to $3.00, post-paid. 


Health in the Household, or Hygieni: 
Cookery. Hygienists wish a cook - book 
whose recipes are not filled with seasonings. 
Vegetarians and Trall hygienists have no 
use for dishes containing pepper, spices, 
cinnamon, nutmeg, cloves, mustard, etc. 
Neither will temperance people indorse a 
book in which there is even a suggestion of 
wine or other fermented product. Other 
cook-books we think are simply rudimentary 
as compared with this excellent work, the 
price remaining at $2.00, Now ready. 


We want the name and Post Office address 
of every intelligent man and woman, and 
every bright youth and young woman, in 
every community. We want these names in 
order to send them sample copies of the 
Journal. To every person who will send us 
a list of such names we will send a valuable 
book, which ought to be in every home, 
entitled 


HEALTH MISCELLANY. 


Now send on your lists, without delay, and 
receive the book by return mail. 


FOWLER & WELLS CO., 


27 East 21st Street, 
NEW YORK. 


SOMETHING NEW, 
HOME TREATMENT 


A regular physician, retiring from practice, 
after:a lifetime of successful professional 
work in the treatment of over 40,000 patients, 
has inaugurated a new system of home- 
treatment, whereby patients can treat them- 
selves in their houses, receiving advice 
through correspondence by mail, Particu- 


lars free. Address 


H. M.G., care THE PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL 
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Prof. William Windsor, LL.B., Ph.D., 


Phrenologist, Lecturer, and Publigher, 

Has discontinued his enterprises at Waslfington, D.C., 
viz., The Windsor College of Phrendlogy, and the 
monthly magazine, ‘‘ The Phrenolog@t,”’ and has 

igned a contract fora tour of the Upited States, 
under the direct on of the well-knoffn theatrical 
managers ' 

Ricw & MAEDER, 51 West 28th St., Mew York, 
where all communications for Prof. Windsor, and 


ill orders for his publications, should addressed. 
A new and revised edition of his popula book, “ The 
Science of Creation,’’ will be issued iBa few days, 
handsomely bound in cloth, and sol@ at half the 
price of the former edition, viz., $2.508 The entire 
first edition was sold at five « irs in @loth and six 


dollars in russia. 
Prof. Windsor has also in press an ¢ ntirdly new work, 


“LOMA, A CITIZEN OF VENUS.” 


A scientific novel of about five hundred pages, uni- 
form in size and page with “ The Sci€nce of Crea- 
tion,” which will be handson bound in cloth and 
old at $1.50. This is the ge t work Prof. Wind- 


or has yet produced; and consists @f a scathing 

ticism of the vices and follies af nineteenth 

century civilization, from a { nological point of 

view, written in his lucid and masterf@l_ controver- 

sial style. Due announcement of its puBlication will 
be mad Address 

Prof. WitttAM WIN 

s1 W th St t, New York, N. ¥ 

Mark all professional correspondence, and all other 

communications, other than orders for tpoks, “ Per- 

mal. 


le 


The Home Course in Mental Science. 


Mental Science teaches the power of migd to control 
matter A knowledge of this power meang to him who 


possesses it, more than language can expr . dt means 
perfect mastery over all the forces and cogditions that 
had previously mastered us. it means h@ilth, wealth, 
ind wisdom. Send tor circular to 


Mrs. HELEN WILMANS, Sea Breeze, Florida. 





IMPROVED 


Phrenological China Bust. 


LARGE SIZE. 


This is useful and ornamental ag well. It 
shows the location of the organs, giving 
name on each division It is eNeeedingly 
useful as an instructor in Phrenology, and 
in ornament to any home 


Price, $5.00 net. 
Sent by express at purchaser's expanse. 


[To every person sending us an ‘order for 
this china bust, we will give one yéar’s sub- 
scription to the JOURNAL free, 


_ FOWLER & WELLS CO., New York. 
TRUE MANHOOD ™E. SECRET 


A Manual of Sexual Science and G@ide to 
Health, Strength, and Purity, 
By E. R. SHEPHERD, 
Is an invaluable aid to parents, guard for boys, anc 
guide formen. By following its teachings happiness will 
be secured, health will be preserved and traf&ismitted to 
whole generations of strong, pure, and happy beings. 
Cloth, Price Reduced, Prepaid, $1.25. 
FOWLER & WELLS CO., 27 E. 21st bgt. N. Y. 
= 
99 The art qeeculation 


66 
KISSIN curiously, historically, 


humorously, and poetically considered. fells all about 
kissing from the e Priie st days down to the present time. 
A remarkably curious and wonderfully interesting 
book. Price, 25 cents. Address 


FOWLER & WELLS CO., 27 E. 24st St., New York. 


SHORTHAN AN BY MAIL. Three lessons free, 
Kerst CoL.LeGe, Corning, N.Y. 


OR. FAIRC FAIRCHILD’ Ss ~ SANATORIUM, 
W. Cor. Broadway and Sixth Ave. 
Re 537 Broadway, Quincy, II. 
M. sees A FAIRCHILD, M.D., House Physician. 
. E. NICHOLS, M.D., Surgeon. 











THE WATER GAP SANITARIUM 


Is the place where permanent cures are made of all 
forms of disease. Rates reasonable. A Christian fam- 
ily home. Addr 


F. WILSON HURD, M.D., _ Minsi, Monroe Co., Pa. 
WE PAY All you u have guesse .d about 
- insurance may | wrong. 
POSTACE | vou wish to know the 
of send for “How and 
Why,” issued by the Penn Mutvat Lr: 
921-3-5 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 





TO OUR BRETHREN OF THE PRESS. 


We are constantly in receipt of letters from 
editors and publishers from all over the Union, 
asking for our lowest clubbing rates with other 
publications. The PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, 
with its fifty years of success behind it, and 
now in popular form for the millions who 
need it, and who read it, has no rival, no com- 
petitor. Its field of circulation is not con- 
fined to the United States, but to all lands 
wherever the English language is read 
spoken. Its mission is that of an educator ; 
its teachings for the enlightenment and up- 
building of the race of man. We appreciate 
the desire on the part of our brethren of the 
press to club with the JoURNAL. 

The JourNAL speaks for itself. There is 
no fireside where it could not be read. There 
is no person, young or old, who could not re- 
ceive benefit from its teachings. Our greatest 
desire is to broaden its field of usefulness, and 
we expect very shortly to reach a circulation 
of one hundred thousand copies. For the 
present, we propose to furnish it to the press 
of the United States for clubbing purposes, at 
actual cost, viz., 50 cents per year, payable, 
one half in advertising, balance in cash. Any 
paper in the United States or Canada, wish- 
ing to avail itself of this offer, will find at the 
top of the last column on this page an 
advertisement of the JouRNAL and the Pub- 
lishing House of Fowler & Wells Company, 
Phrenologists, which they may insert in pay- 
ment of one half of the price we charge them. 

The JourNAL, subscription price of which 
is $1.00 per annum, will be mailed to any ad- 
dress they may furnish us, at the rate of 50 
cents per year, 25 cents of which must be paid 
us in cash—by the publisher when ordering— 
the other 25 cents we take in advertising. 
Publishers can make their own terms with 
their subscribers—as to the price at which 
they will furnish them with the PHRENOLOGT- 
cAL JoURNAL, and their paper. It must be 
understood that, so long as this proposition is 
open, they must carry our “tad” in their 
columns free, and forward tous in cash 25 
cents, with the name of each person who is to 
receive the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL for one 
year. This proposition holds good for every 
subscription ordered between now and Janu- 
ary 1, 1897. Publishers will readily see the 
value of this proposition. It gives them the 
opportunity to offer a valuable magazine at a 
rate so low as to secure many new subscribers 
to theirown papers. The amount of pay they 
receive for carrying our “ad” will, of course, 
be determined by the number of subscribers 
they get for the PurENOLOGICAL JOURNAL 
and their own publication. Insert our adver- 
tisement and tell your patrons that for 25 
cents added to the price of your paper, you 
will send them the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL 
one year. Some publishers have already 
largely increased their subscription lists by 
this proposition. 


SreciAL ANNOUNCEMENT ! 


By arrangement with the former publisher, 
Prof. William Windsor, the entire subscription 
list of The Phrenologist, formerly published at 
Washington, D. C., has been transferred to 
Tue PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. The sub- 
scribers of The Phrenologist will receive this 
magazine for the full time to which their sub- 
scriptions were paid, and those whose sub- 
scriptions had expired will receive this as a 
sample copy, with the hope that they will 
renew their interest in Phrenology by sub- 
scribing for the JouRNAL. Prof. Windsor 
has promised a number of interesting contri- 
butions to these columns, and his personal 
friends will be able thus to keep in touch with 
him and at the same time obtain the entire 
feast of good things which the JOURNAL will 
spread before its readers in the near future. 

suteceeiediininisinans 

Are you, as a parent, directing your chil- 
dren to their proper pursuit in life? A 
phrenological examination will reveal what 
that pursuit should be. 


PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. 


PHRENOLOGY. 


HOW TO KNOW YOURSELF. 


THE PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, now in its 
fifty-first year, issued by the Fowler & Wells 
Company, Phrenologists and Publishers, New 
York. One of the most valuable and instruc- 
tive monthly magazines on the globe. One 
dollar a year. Ten cents a copy. 

The PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL should be 
in every house. Phrenology teaches the proper 
choice of pursuits, placing every child in the 
vocation best suited to its mental capacity. 
All parents should see that their children are 
fitted for success. Phrenology will point out 
the way. Whom to marry. Who should and 
who should not marry. How to teach; how 
to prevent crime and insanity. These and all 
other questions of human interest are solved 
by phrenology. It is easy to learn it. Any 
child with ordinary sense can soon become 
familiar with its great truths. It may be ap- 
plied in every home—in fact, every body who 
has a head should be interested in phrenology. 

The Fowler & Wells Company publish 
books of great interest on all these great sub- 
jects. Send for catalogue. Delineations of 
character made from photographs. Write for 
“*Mirror of the Mind,” which will give you 
all necessary information. The publisher of 
this paper, containing this advertisement, will, 
on application, give you clubbing rates which 
will enable you to get the PHRENOLOGICAL 
JOURNAL at a greatly reduced price. Write 
him. 


HEADS, TALENTS, AND PURSUITS. 


Every sane person has talent of some sort 
and, if rightly employed, can earn a com- 
fortable living. 

Most persons have one or more talents for 
some useful] and profitable industry. 

Many people have the elements of skill ; 
and, if they find the right occupations, are 
able to earn a competence. 

A few in every community are endowed 
with commanding talents; and, like a loco- 
motive, only need a proper track or position 
to secure triumphant success. 

A very few are endowed with genius, and 
wherever they use their power legitimately 
the world blossoms with hope ; and the fruit- 
age is intelligence, wealth, and happiness. 

Every man is good for something ; and it is 
the office of physiology to study and guide the 
body to health;,and of phrenology to lead 
ach person to the best possible use of his 
talents. 


The price of subscription to the JouRNAL 
has been reduced to one dollar ayear. Reader, 
you want it, You cannot afford to be without 
it—we would like to enroll your name on our 
list of subscribers. You will find something 
in every number of more value to you than 
a year’s subscription. 


In a Phrenological Delineation, you get 
advice which is not obtainable elsewhere, and 
you will learn what you are best fitted for in 
the battle of life. 


The time is near at hand when the truths of 
Phrenology will be so appreciated that teach- 
ers of our Public Schools will be required to 
pass examination as to their knowledge of 
tw “gael before receiving a license to 
teach. 


SAMPLE COPIEs. 


With this changed form of the PHRENOLOG- 
ICAL JOURNAL, we desire to reach as many 
people as possible, and in some instances we 
will enclose one or more eatra copies to our 
friends, patrons, and subscribers, and we re- 
quest that all such ‘‘ extras” be given into the 
hands of intelligent persons who may thus 
become subscribers, 
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